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VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


Why worry about POTATO SfARCH when VIC- 
TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato § 


Starch on warps of anv numbers. from 6s to 100s. 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH : . STARCH has no equal in the market. 
THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS OHIO JAS, H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


TEMPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 
188 So. Forsyth St., Artanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


& CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


SOLE LICENSEES AND IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 
New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St , Boston, Mass 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St , Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


122 Hudson St., 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 


Cotton Spinning in Quarter of a — 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 300,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 
Guaranteed Claims. 


Change of Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 


One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work. Also for prices and particulars write to 


~The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 


WEIGHTING SOFTENE MIKAH TALLOW 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW 
WHITE SOFTENER L | 
SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S. S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES POTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


‘Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Trade-Martk 


NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Which Require No Ol or Grease aad Save You Money in Many Ways 


if mot, write te us at once for information 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


GRAPHITE LUBRIGATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


‘DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


q 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 


[fer | chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


A. H. WASHBURN, H, WASHBURN, & 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADF TO ORDER 


22 West Trade Street Charlotte ; N., C. 


PHONE 342 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
| WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


1866 


_E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent, 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 
CARD 
STRIPPER BURNISHER AND EMERY FILLET 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 


515 Commercial Bank Bldg, Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


1916 


Phone 1722 
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from House Debate Keating Bill 


(Continued from. Feb. 3). 

Then the convict-labor bill came 
along, and the gentleman from Ma- 
ryland (Mr. Lewis) suggested what 
he was going to do for the working 
people of this country. He favored 
restrictions on the shipment in in- 
_terstate commerce of goods made 
by convicts in the United States, 
but when we offered a provision 
proposing that we should extend 
protection to the people of the 
United States as against. convict- 
made goods of Europe the gentle- 
man wineed and claimed, as he 
claims now, thaf we were playing 
polities. We were told then to wait 
for the foreign child-labor question 
until the child-labor bill came up, 
~ but now, when the child-labor bill 
is up, they do not want us to pro- 
tect the American from it. We have 
asked that the producers of the 
United States be protected against 
unfair child labor in Europe, whose 
products, as we learn from the im- 
ports, are coming into the ports of 
fhe United States along with other 
free products to such an extent that 
the Treasury of the United States 
is being impoverished for want of 
revenues. Apparently our friends 
on the other side are only endeay- 
oring to put a thumbscrew upon 
some of the Southern States which 
up-to this time have not passed 
child-labor laws such as some oth- 
er States of the Union now have. 

Mr. Ragsdale of South Carolina.— 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Moore) knows 
very well that this is one of the 
bills that has been introduced into 
this House for the purpose of in- 
juring the South in its relation to 
the: .other States. Already in those 
matters in which transportation is 
involved, legislation has been en- 
acted that has struck us very hard 
blows in the past. To-day, if the 
people of the South want to trans- 
port their raw or manufactured 
products to another State in the 
Union, they have lost absolute ju- 
risdiction over any of the railroads 
transporting that product. 

The people of the South to-day 
may not want to transport fheir 
products by water into any other 
State, but, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania well knows, they la- 
bor under a disadvantage that has 
operated. against them for years, 
To-day you can load two ships. in 
the ports of Europe and send one 
to India and one to South Carolina 
and reload each one of those ships 
with cotton. You know that if these 


‘try. 


States the ship that comes from 
India can take the products from 
India and sell them in any port of 
the United States, while the ship 
that is loaded in South Carolina or 
at any other southern port can not 
take an American product and de- 
liver it in any other State in the 
Union. | 

I am opposed to further legisla- 
tion that restricts our rights, that 
puts a further burden upon us, and 
that interferes with our right to 
create, to. manufacture, and to sell 
at will in the markets of the world 
that which we produce honestly 
and sell honestly and to take fair 
compensation for that which we 
produce and offer for sale. 

Mr. Harrison of Mississippi—Mr. 


Chairman, there appears much sen-., 


timent among the Members here in 
behalf of the children of the coun- 
I coneede to no Representa- 
tive on this floor a greater interest 
in their health and welfare than I 
have. I think the States of this 
Union all should pass humane child- 
labor legislation. The agitation of 
this question in this country, as you 
know ,grew out of the conditions 
in the mills and factories and treat- 
ment of little children in the towns 
and cities of the Bast. Conditions 
that called for rigid child-labor leg- 
islation. There you would find a 


mill or factory employing little chil- 


dren whose health, intellect, and 
body were weakened and impaired. 


Sirs: I am against the Federal 
Government exercising this power. 
It is a dangerous precedent and 
will, if passed, rise to plague many 
of you. But if you are sincere in 
vour arguments for this legislation, 
if you really want to stop by Fed- 
eral law the employment of child- 
ren in the mills and factories and 
mines.of the country, then vote for 
the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. Howard of Georgia.—Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to be heard in 
opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana. As I was 
attempting to say a while ago when 
the gentleman from TIlinois (Mr. 
Mann) interrupted me, I presume 
that when my delegation votes on 
this measure I will be as lonesome 
as a martin ona fodder pole. I 
have heard a good deal said about 
the South and southern conditions, 
and they. are no worse there than 
they were everywhere only a few 
years ago. I have tried to find a 
single reason why I should vote 
against this bill. I read all of the 


ships were not built in the United hearings and the argument made 


before the Committee on Labor by 
the distinguished and able gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Ex-Gov. 
Kitchin. Then I read the argument 
of Dr. Parkinson, and after reading 
both of them my mind was still in 


doubt as to the constitutionality of 


this bill. I wavered; I could not ar- 
rive at any conclusion definitely as 
to whether it was constitutional or 
not. So I decided that | would give 
the benefit of the doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the measure to 
the innocent childhood of my State, 
and I am going to do it. The law 
in Georgia is not like the law in the 
Carolinas. Our limit is two years 
higher. We have, as a rule, a lot of 
broad-minded, humane, and  pat- 
riotic men engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton in our State. daugh- 
ter). The manufacturers of Georgia 
are not now attempting to wring 
gold out of the bodies of innocent 
little children. The strong arm of 
the State law protects them under 
the age of 14, and they do not work 
them under this age lawfully any 
more. 


We hear much about the mill 
owners and the poor widow, but 
they are not wholly to blame for 
¢child-labor conditions. In a great 
many cases trifling, no-account, 
drinking daddies are as much to 
blame for conditions in the South 
as they are in any other section of 
this country. They have large 
families—five, six, and seven child- 
ren; they are not willing to make a 
living by the sweat of their faces, 
and they move their families to a 


‘mill town and put their innocent 


little children in pawn that they 
may live in idleness and ease, and 
there is not a man from the South 
or from any section of the country 
that does not know that that is true. 
‘Applause.) 


Mr. Chairman, we must protect 
and conserve their intellects; they 
must have a chanee in life. We 
must protect them from designing 
and mercenary men engaged in 
business. We must protect them 
from worthless fathers and thought- 
less mothers. We must educate 
them intellectually and morally. 
The ignorance of our people is our 
greatest weakness, and our greatest 
asset is our children—eduecated in 
mind, strong in body, clean in mor- 
als. Compulsory education, . strict 
child-labor laws, in my humble 
juccment, are imperative in the 
making of a nation great. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Green of lowa—Mr. Chair- 


man, 1 am glad to see that another 
mourner has come forward—— 


Mr. Adamson of Georgia—Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to cause 
any delay, nor have I very much to 
say. I thought it useless for the 
distinguished and eloquent gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Dal- 
linger) to announce that his amend- 
ment was in good faith, for consid- 
ering the grotesque bill now before 
the committee it is not diffieult for 
me to understand that some people 
can do in good faith, and if any- 
thing can be worse than the bill it 


must be the amendment of the gen- © 


tleman from Massachusetts. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I rose for the pur- 
pose of cerroborating a portion of 
my eloquent colleague from Georgia 
(Mr. Howard). As to the part in 
which he confessed to have failed 
while he was solicitor general to 
convict. vagrants I have no dispute 
with him; as to the part in which 
he boasted of the broad, high- 
minded, great, strong, good men and 
the beautiful and  accomplishel 
women in Georgia I proudly concur 
with him (applause); but he de- 
plored the degraded, desoluate con- 
dition of benighted North Carolina. 
I admit all the good things he says 
for Georgia. I believe the output 
Shows on the average that she 
knows how to raise just as good 
men and women as Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania or Colorado. Com- 
parisons are always odious, but the 


gist of this bill being to attend to. 


somebody else’s business 
they can not attend to 
selves invites comparison. 


Therefore I decline to indorse the 
balance of the speech of my col- 
league, which I understand to mean 
that, standing on this exalted pin- 
nacle of self-sufficiency and ability, 
we deem if necessary to resort to 
the subterfuge of invoking and per- 
verting the commerce clause of the 
Constitution to pick up poor be- 
nighted North Carolina and help her 
out of the dumps. I decline, either 
for Georgia or myself, to join either 
the Pharisees, who are professing to 
“holier and better than thou,” or the 
Shylocks, who propose, as some 
gentlemen here have openly and 
shamelessly argued, to equalize the 
conditions which God Almighty 
has made unequal throughout the 
different parts of. the..country... I 
want to say to those gentlemen that 
their mistake lies in this, that they 
think it necessary for evervbody to 


because 
it them- 


follow the same pursuits and-to do: 


the same things in every clime, 
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which is contrary to nature and ab- 
normal. There are things which 
men can do, each in his own section 
and under the peculiar conditions 
thereof, without trying to do vio- 
lence to the instrumentalities of 
commerce in this country and the 
common sense and the decency and 
the equal rights of various parts of 
the country, and without reflecting 
upon the people of other States and 
insulting large sections of the coun- 
try whith bid fair by their progress 
to ousttrip the localities and enter- 
prises of the persons interested. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Watson of Virginia—Mr. 
Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 


The Cierk read as follows: 


“Page 2, line 5, after the word 
‘employment, insert ‘in any me- 
chanical capacity contributory — to 
the production of any goods herein 


excluded from interstate com- 
merce.” 
Mr. Watson of Virginia.—Mr. 


Chairman, the rule of evidence pre- 
scribed in this bill, if gentlemen will 
reflect a moment, is an exceedingly 
harsh one. The mere employment 
in a factory of a child under the 
prescribed age, no matter in what 
the capacity, constitutes prima facie 
evidence of the guilt of the offense 
described in this bill. A child under 


the age of 14 in a factory who con- | 


veys a message from one depart- 


ment to another at any time within ° 


60 days prior to the shipment of 
goods would constitute prima facie 
evidence of guilt and subject the 
owner of the factory to arrest and 
prosecution, in a distant court, it 


may be, and to all the penalties and 


costs that would accrue from such 
prosecution, 


The amendment is offered to de- 
fine the kind of employment which 
shall be considered prima facie 
evidence of guilt. It ought not to 
be that the mere presence and em- 
ployment of a child at a factory in 
noncommercial work should be held 
prima facie evidence of guilt. No 


such rule of evidence has ever been | 


enacted hertofore that I know of. 
Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina—- 
There is not on record a petition 
from a single operative for this leg- 
islation. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Lenroot), withou ad- 
dressing the Chair, says, “Of course 
not”: and I have no doubt he. is 
sincere in believing that it was not 
done, because they feared such act- 
ion would meet the disapproval of 
the mill owners. But he is wrong. 
Because of my experience in Colo- 
rado I know that in that State, and 
I presume in others, where the em- 
ployees are foreigners, the workers 
are ruled by their employers in 
political matters, and the employees 
fear to express their political opin- 
ions, unless they coineide with those 
of their employers. But in South 
Carolina conditions differ, There 
the employees never fail to express 
their views politically and take an 
active part in politics, and they 
generally are opposed to the faction 
to which the mill owner belongs. 
The gentleman from South Carolina 


(Mr. Nicholls) was not exaggerat- 


ing this morning when he said that 
he was elected to Congress by the 
cofton-mill operatives and in spite 
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of the bosses. I know the opera- 
tives and know but few of the 
bosses. The operatives, as I say, are 
generally on the opposite side polit- 
ically from the bosses, and do not 
hesitate to express their opinion, 
and of they were opposed to this 
measure they would not have hesi- 
fated to so inform us instead of 
sending petitions to oppose it. I 
know that you wonder then why 
they ara, opposed to the bosses in 
politics. My own opinion is that 
inasmuch as they come from the 
farms they have brought with them 
the independence that is bred on 
the farm, and while they are will- 
ing to let the boss manage the ball 
team or engage in welfare Work, 
they are quick to resent any effort 
to influence them in the _ political 
views. 


Mr. Parker of New Jersey.—We 
have all taken our oath to support 
that Constitution. I, at least, can 
not vote for this bill under that 


oath, even if I were convinced that 
this jurisdiction ought to be taken 
away from the States. And the bill 
itself confesses that we can not 
regulate labor, for it does not at- 
tempt such regulation; but, instead 
of that, it asks us to legalize a boy- 
ecott—it is nothing else—of goods 
that are lawfully made in the State 
where they originate. A boycott 
may he fairly defined as a conspir- 
acy or agreement to outlaw a man 
for doing what is perfectly lawful. 
Such a conspiracy is itself a crime. 
We, as a legislature, can lawfully 
put a ban on what is unlawfully 
produced. We are asked here to 
boycott what is. lawfully produced, 
and even to imprison men who deal 
in what was lawfully made, and we 
are asked to enact this ban against 
our sister State—against sovereign 
States—and to bar their people and 
lawful products from interstate 
commerce. 


This boycott is likewise to be sup- 
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ported by an army of inspectors and 
detectives and by the fine and im- 
prisonment of people who deal in 
lawful goods. 


The ban is not to touch foreign 
trade and the products of peonage 
or of child labor in foreign mills. 
Other nations are left to manage 
their own concerns, although, in- 
deed, we could lawfully regulate 
foreign commerce in that regard. 
This boycott is directed especially 
against the rights that are guaran- 
teed to our own States under our 
Constitution. 


Is the law to make it a crime to 
trade in what is lawfully made? Is 
it to recognize and use the lawful 
power of putting men under a ban 
who have committed no crime? 
Must a country storekeeper have a 
certificate every time that he sells 
a handkerchief or a pair of socks- 

If control by inspection and a 
passport system is to apply to all 
such transactions, it will be police 


ATLANTA, GA., 


NEW MILLS OF THE NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO., SALEM, MASS. 


Superiority 


of Westinghouse Type CS Motors 
Again Demonstrated 


4000 Horse-Power 


of Westinghouse Type S Steel Frame Motor s 
with control has just been installed in the _ 


new mill of the 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Write today for Textile Quarterly No. 9, telling all about the Type CS Motor 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Candler Building 165 Broadway 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA.., 
Safe Deposit & Trust Bidg Widener Bidg. 
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government and not government by 
law. 


We shall do still more harm to 
the cause of liberty if we try to 
legalize an unconstitutional and ap- 
pressive exercise of police power in 
interstate commerce, even in order 
to secure a worthy end. 


National Labor Legislation. 


Thé world’s greatest powers are 
at war. The. earth's greatest na- 
tions are hammering each other to 
their knees. The cry of the wounde- 
ad, the voice of the dying are raised 
to the heavens in the agonies of the 
greatest battles ever known in the 
world’s history. A gréat President, 
the Chief Magistrate of the U..5., is 
going from place to place, warning 
our country of the importance of 
being prepared and the dangers 
fhat threaten us as a nation. The 
Congress, that great law-making 


power of our country, can hear the 


death ery of our sister countries. 
Ii can feel the vibration of the 
thunderous guns and yet withal the 
necessity of action along the line 
of preparedness and aside from the 
fact that this country should act 
on the tariff and other great meas- 
ures, it ignores these things of vital 
importance to the country as a na- 
‘tion; and legislates to what the 
South feels; for ene section against 
another section. It seems that 
rather than lend an ear to the Pres- 
ident in his righteous cry for pre- 
paredness and passing laws that 
would benefit the nation as a whole; 
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it is listening to the argument of 
the Congressman from the State of 


bloodshed and labor upheavals and. 


the howls of McKelway and the 
Child Labor Committee. 


If there was the same necessity 
for action on the child labor ques- 
tion as there is on some of the other 
great questions before us, we would 
fake off our hats to the action of 
Congress along this line. If there 
was any real danger to the children 
working in the cofton mills and if 
it was a question that needed the as- 
sistance of our national congress 
and one that had been absolutely 
ignored by the several States inter- 
asted, then we would applaud the 
efforts of congress and Keating, Mc- 
Kelway & Company, but as this 
law is an indirect way of abridging 
the rights of the States and legis- 
lating their power out of their hands 
by an act that will prove to be in 
direct juxtoposition to our Federal 
Constitution and the rights of the 
States, then we are constrained to 
say, “Mene, Mena, Tekl, Upharson.” 


But we do not concede the neces- 
sity of national action on a question 
that should be left to the States in- 
teersted. Have not the States that 
have been so maligned by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia and Alabama, already pass- 


ed laws along this line? In South 
Carolina, the Legislature is formu- 
lating a law, lengthening the age 


limit of children working in manu-: 


facturing establishments. The law 
now prohibits all children under 


twelve years of age from working 
in any manufacturing establishment 
and no child under sixteen years of 
age can work at night. 


It want to go on record as saying 
that I am in favor of a law, regulat- 
ing the shipment of whiskey from 
one State to another and I believe 
the Webb-Kenyon law was a good 
law. The great thinking world 
knows that whiskey is an evil and 
that when you are selling a man 
whiskey you are committing a 
crime. You associate whiskey with 
crime and lawlessness. It is not the 
making of whiskey which hurts so 
much as it is using it. It is whiskey 
itself which causes so many mur- 
ders and crimes. Can you associate 
4 piece of cotton cloth with a thing 
that will wreck your home and 
cause you to forfeit your manhood 
and honor? No, never. Yet this 
howling bunch of fanatics want you 
to believe that because a piece of 
cloth has been made by a weaver 
who is fifteen years old, that it is 
contraband and that the Federal 
Government should stop its ship- 
ment from one State to another. - 


If this bunch are not striking at 
the mills and the people who work 
in them; and they are the great 
philanthropists they claim they are, 
then why do they not advocate a 
law saying that the farmer cannot 
ship the products of his farm from 


‘one State to another, when his child 


has toiled from 5 o’clock A. M. until 
7 o'clock at night to help make these 
same products? Wherein is their 
consistency? Have they advocated 


for Army and Navy service. 


such a law? Certainly not. Yet I 
say if is just as hurtful to the far- 
mer boy or girl to work long hours 
as the boy or girl working in the 
mill. Let me say right here that . 
the health of the child working in 
the mill is looked after more closely 
than the child working on the farm. 
This crowd claim they are going to 
conserve the health of the children 
and yet the death rate in the mill is 
not as great as on the farm, to say 
nothing of crowded cities. Take 
contageous diseases, and who ever 
heard of a house in the country be- 
ing flagged because an inmate had 
measies or whooping cough? The 
mills do this. Take the case of the 
hook worm. Are there not thou- 
sands of children dying yearly from 
hook worm. Who ever heard of a. 
child getting hookworm in the mill? 
The great. medical profession will 
tell you that this is an impossibil- 
ity. 


Mr. Keating said in his speech at 
the Asheville Conference that child 
labor was responsible for the re- 
jection of many of the applicants 
Won- 
der who he was talking about. Men 
who as children worked in the mill? 
He was not very specific about it. 
If child labor is a hindrance to the 
Army and Navy, then why does he 
not advocate a law restricting the 
labor of children working on the 
farm? I say now, that Mr. Keating, 
if he refers to men who as children 
worked in the mill, is maligning the 
very people whose cause he so bost- 


(Continued on Page 15 


without the 


The wide-awake manufacturer who is always look- 3 
ing for ways to reduce his manufacturing costs and to an 
improve his product cannot conscientiously get along 


Fales & Jenks Ring Twister 
EQUIPPED WITH THE 


S. K. F. and J. Ball Bearing Spindles 


Our twisters thus equipped insure you a saving of, approximately 157 in power, increased production, 
economy in bands or tapes, a saving in oil, as less oiling is necessary, a more uniform twist—if band 
driven—and prolonged life for your spindles. Write us for further particulars. 
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Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Specialists in Cotton Mill Machinery 
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Cause and Prevention Uneven Yarn 


Contest Closes. 


In this issue we are printing the 


last of the articles contributed to- 


the contest. for the best practical 
article on “Cause and Prevention of 
Uneven Yarn.” 


Advance copies of the articles 
printed this week were sent to the 
judges and their decision will prob- 
ably be in our hands by the time 
this issue reaches the mills. 

The gentlemen who have acted as 
judges in this contest are as fol- 
lows: 

Cc. N. Poore. 


Superintendent Louisville 
Mills, 
Louisville, Ky. 
_ J. R. Killian, 
Superintendent Cannon Mfg. Co, 
Concord, N. C. 
John 8. Stroud, 
Superintendent Stonewall 
. Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss. 
R. P. Sweeney, 


Cotton 


Cotton 


Superintendent Social Circle Cotton 


Mills, 
Social Cirele, Ga. 
Milton Ensor, 
Superintendent Wampum 
Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
: L. F. Kelley, 
Superintendent Elk ‘Cotton Mills, 
Dalton, Ga. 
A. Shinn, 
Gen. Supt. Eva Jane and Central 
Mills, | 
Syleauga, Ala. 


We believe that these men are 
competent to decide the value of 
the articles contributed to the con- 
test. 

They do not know the names of 
the writers, and until this list is 
read by them, which will be after 
thev have made their decisions, none 


Cotton 


of them know the names of the 
other judges, 


Each one of the judges was sent 
the report blank shown below. 

Each judge casts one vote for first 
place and one vote for second place. 

The votes for first place, in ac- 
cordance with the rules which have 
governed all contests count one (1), 
while votes for second place count 
one-half (%). 

If an article receives two votes 
for first place and none for second, 
its total will be 2. If an article re- 
ceives one vote for first place and 
three votes for second place, (% 
each), its total will be 2%. 

If two men tie for first place, we 
will divide the first prize between 
them, and next highest man will re- 
ceive second second prize, 

If three men tie for first place, 
we will ask the judges to make a 
second decision, between them. 

It is not too late to send in the 
guessing blank, and if you happen 
to be the first one to guess the win- 
ning article, you will get the guess- 
ing prize of $2.00. 


Number Fifty. 


Primarily, the cause of uneven 
yarn is the uneven length of the 
fibres in the cotton, which is caus- 
ed first by soil and cultivation, then 
by being gin cut, and last, but not 
least, by being cut and pulled in 
two through the different machines 
if goes through before becoming 
yarn. If we could get cotton culti- 
vated exactly alike, grown on abso- 
lutely the same soil with the same 
seasons .and only the fully open, 
mature bolls picked and properly 
ginned, and then run through abso- 
lutely perfeet machinery, including 
combers, we would have perfect 
yarn. However, since this is not 
likely, T will discuss the best way of 
handling cotton bought here and 
there and run through the machin- 


Judges Report Blank. 


In my opinion, the best practical article contributed to the contest 


on “Cause and Prevention of Uneven Yarns,” 


The second best was No... 


was No..... 


_ The following are entitled to honorable mention 


Contest Judge. 


ery of the average equipped mill, 
not including combers. 


To save space, I will discuss 
things to do to prevent uneven yarn, 
for if certain things will prevent it, 
then not doing them will cause it. 
To start with, do not buy gin cut 
cotton, Grade your cotton into at 
least three grades as it is put in the 
warehouse, or later. These should 
be the longest, shortest and me- 
dium staple, or the lowest, highest 
and medium grade. Then take the 
same percentage of each kind for 
your mix, that is if you have 2,000 
bales, one grade 1,000 another grade, 


and 500 another grade, and are run-~ 


ning 35 bales a day, take 1 per cent 
of each lot for your days run. 


Now the machines in the opener 
and picker rooms were put up 
clean, level, oiled and in good shape. 
Keep them that way by adopting 
rules for cleaning, oiling, feeding, 
weighing. 
your machines and your weights. 
See that these rules are carried out. 
Have all worn bearings replaced 
with new. ones. Get your work 
through the picker room right and 
then have a way to carry your laps 
o the ecards that will not tear them 
up. Be .sure that the card tenders 
start them in the card right, as a 
lap properly made will not spli 
The same thing can be sai 
machinery that the cotton goes 
through. The machinery is care- 
fully put up by a shop which has 
a reputation to maintain and if you 
will adopt a set of rules to keep the 
machinery in as near that shape as 
possible ,it will help more than 
anything else. 


The cards should all be kent set 
alike .even to all the different 
combs heing run at the some height. 
The wire should be kept tight and 
sharp. The sliver ends should be 
broken down at stripping and the 
evlinder allowed to fill up before 
piecing. Drawing should have a 
section man with : all the time, as 
it must be kept level, clean and 
properly oiled. very stopmotion 
must he working, every part of 
every frame kept set alike, with 
the rolls spread to suit the length 
of staple vou are running. Worn 
bearings and nicked rollers should 
be replaced, especially must the 
bearings, for the drawing and cal- 
ender rolls be kept in good repair. 

Slubbers, intermediates and fine 
frames must have a system, or set 
of rules for oiling, cleaning, and 
leveling that will take: care of them. 
The rolls. hoth fon and bottom, must 
be spread to suit the average length 
of staple being run, and the tension 


That will take care of: 


all. 


kept without any pull to it, but not 
slack. The top rolls must be kept 
in perfect condition and always siz- 
ed when they are changed. 


The same things can be said of 
the spinning. It must have rules 
for everything, oiling, cleaning and 
leveling ,to keep the machines me- 
chanically perfect. The rolls must 
be spread to suit the staple and top 
rolls sized when changing. 


The average overser knows how 
to keep his machinery up, and make 
rules to run by, but those who get 
in trouble do not see that their rules 
are carried out. You have to have 
team work among the employees, so 
that each man knows just what to 
do and when to do it, or you have 
not an up-to-date room. ae 


Number Fifty-One. 


There are numbers of things to 
contend with to keep from making 
uneven yarn. The man who does 
the buying and mixing must be fa- 
miliar-.with his job and be a good 
judge of cotton. In selecting stock 
for a mixing, every bale should be 
examined to see that you have prac- 
tically an even staple. There should 
not be bales with 7-8. inch staple 
ixed with 4 1-48 inch. If this be 
the case there is certain to be un- 
even yarn. | 

Before we go into details with 
the different machines, I would like 
to say right here that we must have 
them properly oiled and. cleaned. 
All gears must be in good condition 
and set properly in order to do away 
with lost motion, which is a com- 
mon cause of uneven yarn. 

Open as many bales as space will 
allow (the more space the better) 
and take a small portion from each 
bale and feed to bale breaker. The 
cotton is then blown to picker room. 
Taking for granted we have a mix- 
ing with practically the same length 
staple, we will now start with the 
breaker. Keep the hoppers about 
3-4 full all the time. If you let it 
run down to say 1-4 full, you will 
produce a light lap, which makes 
unnecessary work for the eveners 
on the next process. Weigh breaker 
laps as well as intermediate and 
finisher. Cone belts should be run 
in middle of cones so as to allow 
room either way for belt to shift in 
case of necessity. See that. your 
aprons do not stip and_ if ‘possible 
have a chain drive on aprons. In 
creeling pickers have two full laps 
and two half full laps on apron aft 
same time, in order to get as near 
as possible the same weight on 
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aprons. Keep feed rolls’ free 
from laps. Do not run beaters 
too fast. Keep chokes out o 
screens. fan dampers as 
they need to be, if you don't there 
will be split laps, which is an evil 
towards making uneven yarn. Keep 
your beater blades in good con- 
ditions and do not let them get blunt 
by any means. Have a good, honest 
man to run finishers and if laps 
doesn't weigh within 1-4 or a pound 
each way, they should be set back 
to be run over, especially where 
you have good stock and want to 
make fine numbers. 

We will now pass to the card, 
which is sometimes called the 
soul of the mill. The card grinder 
should be a man of good judgment 
and sensitive to touch. In setting 
up a card,”the grinder should be 
careful to ‘get his settings parallei, 
for instance, if the flats are suppos- 
ed’ to be set to a 9, they should be 
that way on both sides, not to a 9 
on one side and a 12 on the other. 
If the fillet is loose on cylinder and 
doffer you cannot get a close set- 
ting. The fillet should be taken 
off and rewound or put new fillet 
on. For instance, if you had a cyl- 
inder with loose fillet on one side 
and tight on the other and would 
undertake to set flats to a 9 or 40, 
the fillet would raise up on the 
loose side as soon as cotton is put 
through and would cause flats and 
cylinder to face, thereby -causing 
yarn to run flats off. 

The front plates on all cards should 
be set the same in order to take 
out the same amount of toppings. 
In putting in new laps, card hands 
must not lap ends too much as this 
causes thick places in yarn. After 
a card has been stripped the sliver 
should be taken down and not put 
up until the cylinder has filled up 
enough to cause the sliver to get 
back to its normal condition. This 
is done to avoid thin places or un- 
‘even yarn. Do allow card 
hands to use flaps, as it causes a 
certain amount of trash to get in 
sliver, thereby causing lumpy yarn. 
There should be no stretch in web 
between doffer and calender roll. 
To remedy this is to put on the 
right compensating gear. Have all 


' your trumpets the same bore. 


Where there is combing you 
should see that the doublers are in 
good shape. Keep the sliver plate 
polished nicely and by all means 
have your stop motion in order so 
that when a sliver runs out or 
breaks down the machine will stop 
immediately and not allow a single 
to get through. See that your rolls 
are kept clean and free from laps. 

The ribbon lapper is a good place 
to produce uneven yarn. If you 
don't watch the help closely they 
will raise the stop motion and allow 
singles to go through. For instance 
if you have a four-end lapper and 
one end is out, you have 25 per 
cent lighter stock and this will 
never be overcome. See that the 
rolis are in good condition and free 
from laps. 
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Keep half laps on combers in 
good condition. Leather detaching 
rolls should be kept well varnished 
in order to have a good grip on 
stock when piecing up. The nip- 
pers should grip the stock tightly 
at all points on cushion plate. See 
that the bearings or brass detach- 
ing rolls are not worn. If they are 
the web will appear to be rough 
and uneven and will cause lumpy 
combed sliver. Beware of singles 
on combers. If any are made see 
that they tender pulls them out of 
cans. Do not let cans run too full 
as this stretches sliver. 


Cut drawing is something to be 
watched very closely as this is one 
of the main causes of uneven yarn. 
Cut drawing is made very easily 
where metallic rolls are used. The 
arbors will become worn, allowing 
the flutes to go too deep and will 
actually grind the fibres mto pieces. 
Where arbors are worn the remedy 
is to buy new ones or have old 
ones repaired. Metallic rolls should 
be scoured at least every two weeks 
if not more often. Where leather 
rolis are used they should be var- 
nished at least once a week, See 
that there is no stretch in sliver be- 
tween front rolls and calender rolls. 
If this is not observed you will find 
thick and thin places yarn. 
Change compensating gear to rem- 
edy this. Keep clearers picked 
clean so as to kep out slugs. 


We now come to the first twisting 
process in the mill and that is slub- 
bing. If we have a smooth, even 
drawing sliver it can be ruined very 
easily by not having the proper 
draft, twist, lay and tension. A 
good draft for slubbers is between 
35 and 45. There should be just 
enough twist to pull the bobbin at 
the next process. If there is too 
much twist it will: not draw out 
properly and will cause hard ends 
and unnecessary piecing. 


The roving should be laid on bobbin 
just. as close as possible, not to ride. 
We now come to the tension, which 
is the most important of all and is a 
hard thing to keep regulated. It is 
easy to regulate but is hard to keep 
the frame tenders to let it alone 
after it has been regulated. Frame 
tenders should not be allowed tv 
take up or let off on ends. If any 
thing is to be done is to have section 
man change tension gear. At the 
beginning of a set there should be 
proper bottom cone gear on so that 
the ends will not start up too tight 
or too slack. After the proper cone 
gear is on, put the proper tension 
gear on to cause ends to run same 
throughout the set. Taking up on 
ends does not only stretch roving 
feausing thick and thin places) but 
causes tangled bobbins and some- 
times causes frame to run over 
which means lots of unnecessary 
piecing. Do not run bad rolls. See 
that the. roving traverse is making 
the proper traverse. If it stands in 
one place grooves will be made in 
roll, which will cause lumpy slub- 
ber roving. Do not fan off machine 
and keep clearers picked good so 
as to keep out slubs. Another thing 


Guessing Blank. 
’ I guess that Contest Article No....... which was signed........... 
will win first prize. 


Starch 


GOOD WEAVING DEPENDS ON 6000 SIZING 


We make special starches adapted to 
every requirement of cotton manu- 
facture. Let us show you how to 
improve your process by the use of 
starch which is adapted to your par-— 
ticular work. 


For full information address 


Gorn Products Refining Co., 
New York City 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


Starch 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE SERVICE 


0 R the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- | 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. A stock of 
eard clothing constantly on hand en- 

ables us to supply all requirements 
promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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that is overlooked and that is piec- 


ing up ends, The tender should not 


twist ends too hard as it will cause 


hard ends on next process and this 
means uneven yarn. 

The above paragraph will apply 
Lo intermediates, speeders and jack 
frames with the exception of draft. 
A good draft for intermediates is 
4 to 5, speeders 5 to 6, jacks 6 to 7. 
Watch skewers and skewer sticks 
and see that the sticks are not 
blunt. 

Suppose we have good, even rov- 
ing ready to be spun. It can easily 
be turned into uneven yarn if cer- 
tain things are not observed. First, 
we must have good skewers and 
skewer sticks. Second, we much 
have good rolls and keep them well 
olled. ‘Third, the right traveler 
should be used and spindles must 
be plumb. No fanning off should be 
allowed as slugs are certain to get 
in yarn, Poor piecing is another 
evil that produces uneven yarn. 

Kit Carson. 


Number Fifty-Two. 


I will start at the opening room. 
As many bales as possible should 
be opened al one time. They should 
be carefully graded to get a staple of 
- an even length and allowed to stand 
at, least 24 hours before using, so 
that. the cotton will become more 
normal, 

Next we come to the picker room. 
The hopper should be full at all 
times. The trunk should be care- 
fully watched and the cage in the 
breaker kept about half full. The 
beater should be well oiled and free 
from dirt. The air current should 
also be watched, so the lap will not 
be split. Next comes the apron. It 
should be kept in good condition. 
The laps should be run two small 
ones and two large ones, so they 
will not run out at the same .time. 
The evener belt should work freely, 
and should be cemented. If a lap 
split it should be taken off and ran 
over. The finisher picker should 
also be kept in good condition. The 
evener belt should run on the cen- 
ter of the cone. The lap should be 


carefully weighed by a competent 


man, and if there is a variation of 
one-half pound, it should be run 
over. If the laps are left on the 
floor they should be covered with 
burlap to prevent the flying lint 
falling on them. 

We will now go to the cards. I 
will not give any rules for setting, 
but will presume that the card is 
in good condition. I will just follow 
the lap. It should not be put up too 
. long before ready for use, or the 
filling lint will stick to it. The lap 
should be pieced to the other one 
just as it is running through the 
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card, and if it begins to 
should be replaced with another 
one. When the card is stripped the 
first part of the sliver should be 
taken oul of the cans. Also, when 
that line of.cards are doffed, the 
cans should not be all carried to 
the same drawing frame. The 
roving at the drawing frame should 
be pieced in and not allowed to run 
oul one can at a time and the oper- 
ator should not be allowed to throw 
the end in, but should lay it in spoon 
and then take out the sliver that 
first runs through the coiler. The 
spoon and stop-motion should be 
watched to see that they run 
smoothly, for if the sliver is right 
here it will not give. much more 
trouble and in the picker room is 
where the changes should be made. 
The fly frame should not be chang- 
ed. The rollers should be taken out 
and cleaned once a week. They 
should be oiled and all parts kept 
clean, 

I will take up the next three or 
four processes as a whole. When 
creeling, the operative should not 
piece in too long an end. The gear 
should be in good condition, and 
use a medium draft. The cots on 
the rolls should be carefully gone 
over and strips kept adjusted so as 
not to rub the steel rolis. The ten- 
sion should be changed by the fixer 
and not by the operatives. The 
frames should not be fanned off. 

In the spinning room, first the 
spindles should be plumbed, guide 
wires set, roving traverse in good 
working condition, saddles kept oil- 
ed and stirrups adjusted so as not 
to rub the steel rolls. The levers 
should be set level, and the top rol- 
lers kept in good condition, back as 
well as front. A roller that is not 
fit to run: in front is not good 
enough for the back. The opera- 
tives should not fan out or blow out 
the guides at any time. They should 
be wiped out once a day. Roving 
should be liffed once a day. The 
top rolls should be gept clean and 
the top clearers picked twice a day. 
The gears should be gone over to 
se that there are no teeth out. 
Steel rolls should be kept clean and 
smooth. | 

I will stop with this. Keep as 
good men as you can get and pay 
them for the work and you will get 
good results. sais 

ill, 


Spinning Yarns From Dyed Loose 
Cotton. 


split, it 


Processes connected with the pro- 
duction of dyed loose cotton have 
received less attention from writers 
on cotton-spinning processes than 
the. importance of the subject de- 


serves. This lack of attention may 
be due to the comparatively slow 
progress made in this country in 
the production of yarn and cloth 
from dyed loose cotton mixtures of 
colored and grey cottons. Hitherto 
the production has been of such 
small dimensions as to be a neglig- 
ible quantity, but recently there 
have been inguiries for more in- 
formation regarding the process. 
The practice of mixing loose dyed 
fibers is an old one, but it is diffi- 
cult to say. when the process was 
first applied to cotton, although one 
of the earliest, f not the first, to ap- 
ply the process in England was Mr. 
G. EB. Sutcliffe, of Mirfield, York- 
shire. This gentleman, in addition 
to the business of spinning dyed 
loose cotton, devoted himself to the 
development of machine dyeing, 
and in the early eighties took out 
several patents for this purpose. 
There was a Geman invention also, 
about that time, Obemaier, owned 
by Mr. Martyndale, of Manchester. 


The business of dyéing not being 
generally associated with cotton 
spinning in Lancashire, less consid- 
eration has been given to the devel- 
opment of colored cotton mixtures 
than would otherwise have been the 
case had the possibilities of the 
combination been better understood. 
Wwing to the circumstances of the 
times many classes of cotton goods 
produced from dyed cotton mix- 
tures are for the time being with- 
drawn from many markets of the 
world, and the present time is per- 
haps a favorable one to discuss the 
processes. 


From personal observation 6x- 
tending over many years in the 
production of this class of yarn, 
the writer found the range of shades 
and color obtained in this manner 
is impossible of obtainment by any 
possible method of yarn dyeing, as 
will be shown later on. For eco- 
nomical reasons it must be under- 
stood that it is an essential condi- 
tion that the mill be in close prox- 
imity to the dyeworks, otherwise 
the charges on the carriage of cot- 
ton from the mill to the dyehouse 
and back again become heavy in 
proportion as the dyehouse is far- 
ther removed from the mill. Wheth- 
er it would pay a mill to set up its 
own dyehouse and machinery is, of 
course, a question of weight of pro- 
duction. If the latter is of a reas- 
onable quantity, it is without doubt 
the best. As the necessary require- 
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ment of having the dyeworks near 
the spinning centers does hot gen- 
erally exist in Lancashire, the cot- 
ton spinner is unfavorably situated 
for any rapid development to take 
place at the present time. 

The initial stage of the process 
consists of opening the cotton from 
the bale so as to present it im a 
sufficiently loose condition to be 
properly acted upon by the dye- 
liquor. To take the cotton direct 
from the bale incurs the risk of 
improper penetration, and conse- 
quently irregular dyeing. The ma- 
chines used for the purpose of 
opening the cotton may be either the 
bale-breaker or single Crighton 
opener, whose functions and oper. 
ations are sufficiently well knowiu 
without giving a description here. 
It will be realized that the passing 
of the cotton through a bale-break- 
er or opener increases its bulk to 
many times the original size of the 
bale, hence the necessity for the 
dyeworks to be within a reasonable 
distance from the mill if the pro- 
cess is to be carried on with satis- 
faction and economy. .The loose 
colton is taken by the dye in cer- 
tain predetermined weights of 50, 
100, or 150 pounds, according to the 
capacity of the dyeing vat or ma- 
chine. The opened cotton is then 
weighed and filled into bags and sent 
to the dye to be dyed. 


It is necessary to mention thal 
the person responsible for the 
manipulation of the colored cotton 
through the mill should have a 
knowledge of the actions of differ- 
ent dyes on the physical character 
of the fiber to be spun, because 
success or failure may depend 
largely on this action. Generally 
speaking, where failure has resulted 
it eould probably be traced to the 
unsuitability of the dye-chemicals 
used in the dyeing. The eolors 
which are unsitable for loose cot- 
ton dyeing are those produced with 
cuteh and dyewood extracts, and 
colors fixed with tannin with cutch 
and dyewood extracts, and. colors 
fixed with tannin and tartar emetic, 
those colors which produce color 
dust being very objectionable. The 
wood dyes have a bad effect on the 
draft rollers, and under certain con- - 
ditions fill up the flutes with color- 
ing matter, making scouring fre- 
quently necessary to prevent a com- 
plete stoppage. 


The sulphur dyes are used large- 
ly for loose cotton, but from the 


DROP WIRES, PLATED 


(TO CHECK THAT RUSTING) 


we make them in all sizes and patterns, and at a very slight charge above prices for clan drop wires. z 
We are specialists in steel wire. | 


Prices quoted on application. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2100-2120 West Allegheny Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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standpoint of the spinner they are 
not entirely satisfactory, owing to 
the harshness produced on the ma- 
terial. To overcome this ,a special 
softener is generally recommended 
by the dye manufacturer; but even 
when the cotton is so treated, diffi- 
culties may arise from under- or 
over-treatment. If the former, the 
harshness is not removed; and if 


the latter, the soapy nature of the 


softener may adversely affect spin- 
ning by clinging to the drawing 
rollers. Cotton dyed with sulphur 
colors should be spun as soon as 
convenient after being dyed, as it 
has been found that the spinning is 
sometimes adversely affected if the 
cotton is kept too long in stock. A 
further objection to the use of these 
colors is a tendency to wear out 
more rapidly the wire clothing of 
the cards, which necessitates more 
frequent grinding in order to keep 
it up. to eondition. 


The qualities most desirable in a 
dye are those which leave the ma- 
terial after dyeing practically in 
the same condition as before dye- 
ing, and which will enable the same 
range of counts of yarn to be spun 
as when the cotton is undyed, and 
with the same facility. The dyes 
found most elosely to approach 
these conditions are the direct or 
substantive dyestuffs. These dyes 
are comparatively fast to washing, 


and the majority of them may de 


diazotised and developed on _ the 
fiber. A further advantage posses- 
sed by these dyes is that the dyed 
cotton may be stored for a reason- 
able time without its carding and 
spinning qualities being affected in 
any way. This is a very great ad- 
vantage indeed when the demands 
of the trade necessitate the with- 
drawal of certain colors from pro- 
eess; and the substitution of others, 
perhaps for months at a time. An- 
other very valuable class of dye- 
stuffs owing to their great fastness 
properties are the vat-dyes: Indan- 
threne, Algole, Helindone, Hydron, 
etc. 

The dyeing machines used by the 
writer were the Obermaier and the 
open wooden vat. The former ma- 
chine consists of a perforated drum 
into which the cotton is packed by 
means of a cover and screw. A 
centrifugal pump forces the dye- 
liquor into a perforated centerpiece, 
and thence through the cotton. 
The advantage of machine dyeing is 
that the cotton does not get felted 
or stringy, the shade is perfectly 
even, and a comparatively small 
amount of dye-liquor is necessary, 
which means a saving of drugs. 
After dyeing, the cotton is washed 
by circulating water through the 
dyeing machine or in a_ separate 
washing machine, then hydro-ex- 
tracted and dried. In sulphur dye- 
ing all the metal parts must be of 
iron. 


In dyeing loose cotton in ordinary 
wooden vats, such as are used for 
hank dyeing, the cotton is usually 
put into a net to facilitate handling, 
and then placed into the dye-vats. 
After dyeing, the net is lifted by 
means of a rope-block and placed 
Hodily into other vats for after- 
treatment and washing. From the 
poling which the cotton receives 
there is a tendency for it to be- 
come stringy and felted. During 
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practice the writer 


many years 
never found this felting to be a 
serious drawback in the subsequent 
processes. 


After the cotton is satisfactorily 
dyed, the next process is the mixing 
of the raw and colored cottons to- 
gether. This may be effected by any 


one of the following three methods, 
Viz.: 


i. Mixing the raw cotton and dyed 
cotton in the stack, 

2. Mixing the laps at the scutcher. 

3. Mixing the slivers at the draw- 
ing frame. | 

In the first method a stack is pre- 
pared of alternate layers of raw 
and colored cotton in the propor- 
lions determined by the shade re- 
quired, and in such a way that each 
section or armful taken for the pur- 
pose of feeding into the machinery 
will contain approximately the de- 
sired proportions of raw and color- 
ed cottons. The hopper bale-break- 
er with elevating and overhead lat- 
tices may be used for the purpose 
of making the mixing. By mixing 


raw and colored cotton in the stack | 


a more perfect blending of the 
fibers is obtained than by mixing in 
the blowroom or in the cardroom, 
although under certain conditions 
satisfactory results may be obtained 
from the two latter methods. The 
mixing of raw and colored cottons 


in this manner affords facilities for 


the production of colored yarns 
that if is impossible to equal by any 
system of yarn dyeing practised at 
the present time. As an illustra- 
lion, mixtures of raw and black cot- 
tons may be suggested as follows: 

Raw or uncolored....99 98 1 
—-yielding 99 shades of grey. The 
illustration is a hypothetical one 
only, used for the purpose of draw- 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 


Gravity and Pressure. Types 
Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPCNY 


: Florence, Mass. 


The use of gum in the Sizing has at last received 
recognition —JT PREVENTS SHEDDING. 


GUM 943 


An experience of thirty years in the manufac- 
ture of gums and dextrines enabled us to produce 
gum 943. Formula furnished on application. 


THOS. LEYLAND & COMPANY 
F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Reapvitie, Mass. 
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ing attention to the possibilities of — 


shade production by a capable 
blender. To bring the above series 
of shades within more practical 
limits, the following range is sug- 
gested: 

Raw or uncolored— 

90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 40 
Black— 

50 68 $70 80 90 

This yields nine shades easily ob- 
tained, and as easily matched every 
time they are required. Even this 
range, so easily obtained, would re- 
quire modifying, and to make it a 
workable proposition, three shades 
—viz., light, medium and dark—may 
be selected from the range. In ad- 
dition to a mixture of two colors in 
the production of a range of shades, 
there is a further valuable possibil- 
ity in being enabled to mix together 
contrasting colors to produce tinted 
shades in almost endless variety and 
impossible of production in dyed 
varns. 

In mixing in the blowroom, the 
shade is made with four breaker 
laps up arranged as follows: 
Uncolored 

Shades are sometimes made in 
this way, but as the graduations are 
rather wide they may not satisfy 
every requirement in that respect; 
Differently colored laps may be used 
simultantously to produce variety, 
and the shade may also be timted 
with a contrasting color as men- 
tioned above. 

Mixing at the drawing frame with 


| 
Saving Golden Minutes 
USINESS MEN in Atlanta, Birmingham, 

Charlotte, Columbia, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond and other cities, talk to their repre- 


sentatives in other important centers almost 
every day of the week. ) 


The convenience and satisfaction, the time and money saved, 
are eleinents that make such talks a necessary economy. The 
business man can inject his personality into affairs hundreds of 
miles away. 


‘The Long Distance Bell System can help you just as much 

as you will let it. Use it the next time you are confronted with 

- business problem or a social duty in another city. ‘The rates 
are reasonable. 


By the way, have you a Bell Telephone? 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


six ends up makes a better range 
of shades than is obtained in the 
blowing-room, where there are only 
three shades in the range. The 
method of shading is as follows: 
Unecolored sliver...6 4 3 2 4 
Black sliver....... 2 
In mixing at the drawing frame, 
the colored cotton is worked separ- 


ately up to the cards, but mixtures 
produced at this process do not 
make so good a blend as do those 
made earlier. The best blends are 
made when the colored and Taw 
cottons pass together through all 
the processes of the mill; still, the 
yarn mixed at the drawing frame 
(Continued on Page 15). 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1916. 
Hearing Before Senate Committee. Does Cotton Mill Work papers 
Children ? 


The Keating Bill having been 


“passed by the House went to the 


Senate where it was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


On Tuesday morning the hearing 
began before that Committee with 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth of Green- 
ville, 8. C., as the first witness. 
Capt. Smyth was heard by the 
committe with the closest atteniton 
and many questions were asked him. 


D. W. Hope of Lockhart, 5. 
C., following and gave his testi- 
mony relatives to health of cotton 
mill operatives as based upon seven- 
teen years practice in the mill vil- 
lage. 

Scott Roberts of Ala., 
made a very favorable impression 
upon the committee with his clear 
eut and forceful remarks and was 
especially effective in commenting 
upon some of the speeches made in 
the House. | 


J. M. Davis, superintendent of the 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 
S. C., discussed the proposed law 
from a practical standpoint and his 


photographs of the operatives in 


his mill were very interesting. 

The hearing was continued on 
Wednesday, but we will not be able 
to get a report of same until next 
week. 


The effort to froce the Keating- 
Qwen Child Labor Bill upon the 
South is due in a large measure to 
those who have a commercial or 
financial interest in its passage, but 
we recognize the fact that a portion 
of its support comes from people 
who honestly. believe that little 
children are being injured by work 
in southern cotton. mills, and who 
are actuated by sincere desire to 
help humanity. 


Those who favor the Keating- 
Owen Bill bring two indictments 
against the cotton mills: 

(4.) That children are being in- 
jured by the work which they are 
performing. 


(2). That the children of the 
children who are now working will 
be deficient physically and mental- 
ly. Taking up first the alleged in- 
jury to children by cotton mill work 
their claims may be classified as 
follows: 


(1) That their general health is 
injured by the hard character of 
their work. 

(2) That the nature of work 
causes tuberculosis, | 

(3) That the work is dangerous 
and many children are maimed. 

(4) That the work affects 
child mentally. 

(5) That because of work the 
child is denied an education. 

We will take up these claims in 
the order given below. 


the 


General Health of the Operatives. 


There are no statistics which show 
that the work in cotton mills in- 
jures the health of the mill opera- 
tives or that cotton mill children 
between 14 and 16 are less healthy 
than other children. We know that 
cotton mill children are healthier 
than children upon the farms and 
have the testimony of Dr. CG. W. 
Stiles, the famous hookworm ex- 
pert, to that effect. . 

A very thorough investigation of 
the health of mill boys is now be- 
ing conducted by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Health and the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, and no 
advance information yet given out 
indicates that the mill boys will 
not compare favorably with those 
in other walks of life. 

It is easy to say that mill work 
ruins the health of young people, 
but it has yet to be proved. 

Dr. T. W. D. Long of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., testified before the 
House Committee that during five 
years work in a mill population of 
5,000, he had been able to see no 
injurious effects of the work per- 
formed by girls and had never 
known a case of insanity or ner- 
vous prostration among the girls or 
young women. Dr. Long also testi- 
fied that the ability of mill women 
to bring into the world strong, 
healthy children did not appear to 
be affected by the work they had 
performed in cotton mills when 
fourteen years of age or less. 


Mill Work Does Not Cause Tuber- 
culosis. 


It is not unusual to hear the 
statement that work in cotton mills 
causes tuberculosis, yet such a 
statement is absolutely unsupport- 
ed by facts. 

There. was a sensational amount 
of tuberculosis at the Wadesboro 
Silk Mill, Wadesboro, N. C., and it 
was all charged to the mill work. 
Dr. L. B MeBrayer, the well-known 
expert of Sanitorium, N. C., was eall- 
ed into the case and made an elab- 
orate investigation in which he 
traced the history of every case, and 
found that not a single case had 
been caused by mill work or had 
even been caused by contact in the 
mill. 

Dr. McBrayer in his testimony 
before the Labor Committee said: 

“It is impossible for any trade, 
or any occupation to. produce tub- 
erculosis without infection. The 
stone cutter’s trade is a very dusty 
trade, and fine particles of stone 
are carried into the lung, into the 
air cells, and on cutting the lung 
with a knife you can feel the par- 
ticle of stone. Yet that does not 
nroduce tuberculosis, but it is ap- 
parently a frequent cause of pney- 
monia, traumatic pneumonit. The 
same is true to a limited degree, 
perhaps of coal dust, but tubercu- 
losis can not be caused except by 
exposure to some other case.” 

This testimony from an expert 
who has never had any connection 
“th the coliten mill ‘ndustry ought 
to set at rest the popular illustion 
that work in cotton mills causes 
Luberculosis. 

The mortuary figures of the Met- 


ropolitan Insurance Company show 1 


(he per cent of deaths eanuung the 
textile operatives from tuberculosis 
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to be one of the lowest upoa the 
ust. and ‘ess than hal* as erval as 
that among clerks and booxkeep- 
ers. 

Work Not Dangerous. 

In the House debate one Congress- 
man spoke of the blood of children 
spattered upon the window panes, 
and voiced the impression that has 
insiduously created the effect that 
cotton mills injure and maim many 


children. 


Cotton mill machinery, especially 
in the departments where young 
people work, is very harmless and 
accidents are exceedingly rare. Dr, 
T. W. M. Long, who has charge of 
a free hospital in a village of 5,000 
cotton mill people stated that he 
had known of no serious accident 
in the mills in five years, and dur- 
ing the past twelve months the to- 
tal accidents in the mills were one 
or two cases of lacerated fingers, 
none of which required amputa-. 
Lien, 

Mental Effects of Work. 

The elaim that cotton mill has a 
disastrous effect upon the minds of 
children seems to be based upon 
nothing but supposition. | 

The superintendents who are 
holding the highest positions and 
drawing the largest salaries in 
Southern cotton mills are the boys 
who began work at early ages. 

Lincoln, Grant and most of our 
really great men worked when they 
were boys, and in his remarks in 
the House Congressman Joe Can- 
non said, “You will find, if your ex- 
perience is hike mine, that three- 
fourths of the men who are doing 
things to-day were boys upon the 
farm or in the mine or in the fac- 
tory, their successors,: fifty years 
from now, will be the boys who 
learn to hustle while they are 
young, | 

If the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts desires to make a useful 
citizen out of a bad boy, she sends 
him to a reformatory and puts him . 
to work. If work injuries why not 
let the boys in such institutions 
simply study and play. They are 
children, even if they are in a re- 
formatory, and yet the State says 
they must work but at the same 
time says that it will ruin the health © 
of a good boy whose mother needs 
his labor. 

The boy while working in a cotton 
mill is also be‘ng educated in his 
life work, ana the later he begins 
the longer it will require him to. 
reach the top of the ladder. — 

If cotton mill work injures chil- 
dren it does seem that there would 
be some evidence in insanity and 
vet we have the following statis- 
ties: 


Admitted to State Sanitorium at 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
From: Cotton Mills 


From Farms. 


(Continued on Page 11). 
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John Hunt has been promoted to 
second hand in carding at the La- 
Grange (Ga.) Mills. 


Ed Taylor has resigned as night 
overseer of spinning at the Bon Air 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


J, KE. Perry has ben promoted to 


cloth checker at the Trion (Ga.) 
Mills. 
L. Baggett, of Pelham, Ga., is now 


overseer of the cloth room at the 
Glenola Mills, Hufaula, Ala. 


John T. Crump has become night 
overseer in one of the rooms at the 
Linden Mill, Davidson, N. CG. 


Ernest Langley has resigned as 
engineer and master mechanic af 
the Manetta Mill, Lando, 8. C. 


W. T. Willis has been promoted 
form second hand to overseer of 
carding at the LaGrange (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


P, Sparks has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the LaGrange 
(Ga.) Mills, to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Fairfax (Ala.) Mills. 


James Airey, of Elberton, Ga., is now 
overseer of weaving, slashing and 
chain beaming at the Hamilton-Car- 
hartt Mills, Rock Hill, S. €. 


Gordon R. Williams has been pro- 
moted from cloth checker to a posi- 
tion in the office at the Trion (Ga.) 
Mills. 


L. L. Sessomon, of Concord, N. C., 
has become master mechanic at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. R. MeGowan of Simpsonville, 8. 
C., has accepted the position of mas- 
ter mechanic at the Woodside Mill, 
Greenville, §. C. 


C. R. Lockman, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Jewel Cotton 
Mill, Thomasville, N. C. 


A. E. Ott, of Graniteville, 8. C., 
- has become second hand in carding 
at the Seminole Mill, Clearwater, 


T. J. Rush has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Villa Rica (Ga.,) 
Cotton Oil Co. 


KE. L. Goble has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Jonesboro (Tenn.) 
Yarn Mill. 


R. H. Higgins, of the Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., has become 
second hand in spinning at. the 
Louisville, Ky.) Cotton Mills. 


Arthur M. Young, of the Florence 
Mills, Forest City, N. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of spinning 
at the Nokomis Mills, Lexington, 


J. M. Hodges, of Cedar Falls, N. C., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Cape Fear Cotton 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. CC, and will 


take charge February 19. 


A. H. Goodman has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Hermi- 
tage Mills, Camden, 8. €., and ac- 
cepted a similar position at ‘the 
Giencoe Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


P. C. Gillispie, of the Merrimack 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala., has accepted 
the position of overseer of weaving 
at the Sylvan. Cotton Mills, Bhelby- 
ville, Tenn. 


d, Hi: Hibbon has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at. the Wax- 
hachie (Tex.) Mills, and accepted a 
position at the Texas Cotton Mills, 
McKinney, Texas. 


T. N. Holmes has resigned as mas- 


ter mechanic at the Chadwick-Hos- 


kins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C., and 
is now machinist at the Liddel Co., 
of the same place. 


B. L. Dodd has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Elk Mill, Dalton, Ga., and 
is now night overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Echota Mill, Cal- 
houn, Ga, 


J. M. Cannon has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Wylie 
Mill, Chester, 8. ¢., and accepted a 


position at the Victor Mill, Greer, 


machinery. 
bearings. 
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ALBANY GREASE 


gives perfect lubrication for all kinds of mill 

It will not ieak or drip from 
It is eficient and economical. 
for samples and cup. 


Write 
No charge. 


| Your Dgaver ALBANY Grease. | 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 
708-10 Washington St., 


New York. 


W. F. Smith has been promoted 
from overseer spinning and twisting 
to night superintendent of the Bibb 
Mill, Porterdale, Ga. 


W. C. Walters has resigned his 
position al the Anna Cotton Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N .C., to become 
overser of spinning at the Buffalo 
Mills, Stubbs, C. 


C. L. Harris has not resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Ninety- 
Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill as was stat- 
ed through error last week. 


J. A. MeFalls has resigned as 
overser overseer of spinning at the 
Jewel Mill, Thomasville, N. C., to be- 
come superintendent of the Dilling 
Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Jno. H. Stevens has resigned his 
position at the Lang Mfg. Co., La- 
nett, Ala., to become overseer of 
carding at the Montala Mills, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


P. S. McCune has resigned as over- 
hauler at. the Canton (Ga.) Mills, 
to become overseer of weaving, 
spoooling, warping and slashing at 
the Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


N. H. MeGuire has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Seneca 
(S$. C.) plant of the Monaghan Mills, 
and accepted a similar position at 


the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, 

Charlotte, N. C, 

Does Cotton Mill Work Injure 
Children ?' 


(Continued from Page 10.) 


Total 
Practically the same ratio will be 
found at the other insane asylums 


ages. 


in the South and does not show 
much impairment of mental facul- 
ties of the mill population. 


¥duecational Facilities. 


The charge is made that children 
employed in the mills are denied a 


chance for education, and to some / 


extent that is true and should be 
remedied as far as possible. 
Whenver it is possible for a child 


‘to attend school it should not be 


allowed to work but unfortunately 
there are many who are not able 
to send their children to school if 
they were not allowed to work, and 
fo say that a state should have 
compulsory education and should 
provide the necessary school does 
not help the case, if that state has 
not compulsory education is 
not providing the necessary schools. 

The cotton mills of the South al- 
most without exception have splen- 
did schools for their employees 
and encourage them to attend. ‘The 
cotton manufacturers of the South 
do not wish their mill operatives to 
remain ignorant because they be- 
lieve that education increases their 
efficiency. The mills have been the 
greatest factors in decreasing illit- 
eracy in the South. 


Children of Mill Children. 


A favorite argument of support- 
ers of the Keating~Owen Bill is that 
by allowing boys and girls to work 
‘we.are injuring the next generation. 

It is a plausible argument, but is 
absolutely unsupported by . proof. 
In any mill village the strongest and 
healthiest children are those of 
men and women who were former- 
ly employed in the mills at early 
They will average far above 
the children of those who recently 
moved to the mills from the farms. 


CLEANING, OPENING ann BLOOMING MACHINE 


Feeds Uniform Cotton to oe 


Makes Numbers Run 
IMPROVES GRADE 
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Saxapahaw, N. C.—-The dam at the 
Saxapahaw Cotton Mills broke Sun- 
day and the mull is standing idle 
pending the repairing of the dam. 
It could not be learned to what ex- 
tent the dam was injured on ac- 
count of the high water. The water 
is being drawn off and timbers plac- 
ed on the ground preparatory to re- 
building immediately. 


Paw Creek, N. C. ~At a meeting of 
the directors of the Thrift Manufac- 
turing Co. the usual dividend was 
declared. Officers were elected as 
follows: E. A. Smith, president; 
John M. Miller, .r., Richmond, vice- 
president; Geo. B. Hiss, treasurer: 
Robt. Lassiter, secretary and chair- 
man executive committee. 


Columbus, Ga.—The Meritas Mills 


are to run night and day for the 


next several months, according to 
an announcement made Saturday, it 
being necessary because of the large 
number of orders which have been 
received. The direction for the ex- 
tra time were issued by Mr. Broad- 
bent, one of the officers of the com- 
pany. | 3 


Greenville, C.—The Woodside 
Cotton Mills have made arrange- 
ments to. change over a number of 
their looms from the use of cotton 
harness to the duplex flat steel har- 


ness. The order and specifications 
for the new loom harness were 
placed with Hampton Smith of 


Greenville, 8. C., Southern agent of 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. and the change will be- 
gin at an early date. 


Simpsonville, ‘S. C.-The Simpson- 
ville Cotton Mills will in a few days 
hegin changing over a large num- 
her of their looms from cotton har- 
ness to the duplex flat steel har- 
ness. Orders for 630° harness 
frames of the duplex steel harness 
have recently been placed with 
Hampton Smith of Greenville, 8. C., 
Southern agent of the Steel Heddle 
Mfe. Go. of Philadelphia, Pa. and 
the change on the looms is expected 
to be completed by March 15th. 


Rhodhiss, N. C.—The directors of 
the BE. A. Smith Manufacturing Co., 
and the Rodhiss Manufacturing Co., 
held their annual meeting here. 
Both of the mills declared their 
regular dividends, on the common 
and preferred stock. 


Officers were elected as fallows: © 


Smith Mfg. Co. FE. A. Smith, pres- 
ident and treasurer: CC. 8. Child, of 
Philadelphia, vice-presiaent: W. 
Taylor, secretary; Geo. B. Hiss, 
chairman executive committee. 


Rhodhiss, Geo. B. Hiss, president 


and treasurer: Smith, chair- 


man executive committee: W. J. 
Fullertoin, New York, vice-presi- 
dent; W. B. Taylor, secretary. 


Prattville, Ala—A local report 
states that 300 operatives will be 
given employment in the mill at 
Prattville which, if is said, will re- 
sume operations within a month, 
The mill, which is one of the larg- 
est in the State, has been idle for 
several months. It has now been 
purchased by Daniel Pratt, Judge 
C. E. Thomas and J. Clark of Al- 
bany, Ga. who will invest several 
hundred dollars im improvements 
and will increase the foree of 250 
operatives to 300. Former opera- 
tives of the mill have moved to the 
Birmingham district, but will fe- 
turn when operations are resumed. 


& 
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Rocky Mount, N. C.—An enterprise 
that promises much for the town of 
Rocky Mount has been chartered. 
It is the Rockfish Mills, Inc., a cor- 


poration that will. engage in the 
manufacture of ‘cotton, silk and 


woolen goods and will start busi- 
ness with $100,000 of paid-in capital. 
There are eight incorporators, all 
Rocky Mount men except one and 
each: subscribes for 125 shares of 
stock, each share valued at $100. 
The total authorized capital stock is 
$400,000. ‘The ineorporators are: R. 
L. Huffines, R. H. Ricks, D. J. Rose, 
A. P. Thorpe, P. GC. Shore, A. &. 
Shore, S. L. Arrington, all of Rocky 
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Has these Especial Advantages over FLUID OILS | 
it does not drip from bearings or spatter on walls,.floors or belting. This 
saving from waste represents two-thirds reduction in lubricating expense 
and elimination of damaged goods, mussy floors and rotted belting. 
er leaks off leaving the bearings unlubricated and uriprotected. 


NON-FLUID OIL feeds without requiring frictional heat thereby saving 
s0wWer, and decreasing coal consumption. 
ut retains’its. “‘body’’ in any climate. 
Every mill-owner, superintendent and engineer should be interested in NON-FLUID OIL 
~—it means GREATER ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY ond CLEANLINESS. Without obligation we 
furnish free samples for tests in your own mill, under your own conditions, Write us now 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
165 Broadway, New York. 


REGISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 


It nevy- 


It is not affected by temperature, 


ENTWISTLE LEESE CLOCK 


BALL WARPERS 

BEAM WARPERS _ 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


F. B. KENNEY, PRESIDENT 


LEESES FROM 100 to 1,600 YARDS 
WITHOUT SET-BACKS or MISTAKES 


Each of the 10 grooves of the scroll 
represents a leese. 
the gearing is simple, the cut and leese 
gears are interchangeable. 


Measuring Roll has Ball-Bearings, thus 
eliminating strain on yarn and assuring | 
accuracy. 


An pomeegr Clock can be used with 
_ Leese Clock if de 
on same, besides showing operator when 


end of leese is near as well as the total | 
yardage. 


Our catalogue, which will be furnished 
on request, HE so a full description of 
Leese and Indi 


ESTABLISHED 1886-~INCORPORATED 18901 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 


The arrangement of 


sired and acts as a check 


cating Clocks. 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREELS 

CARD GRINDERS 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Mount, and [. €. Shore of Lynch- 
bure, Va. 


Sale of Dillon, Maple and Hamer 
Mills Set Aside. 


In an opinion by Judge Woods in 
the Federal Court at Richmond, Va., 
reversing the District Court at 
Charleston, the Federal Circuit 


Court of Appeals have held that the | 


trustees’ sale of the Maple Cotton 
Mills, the Hamer Cotton Mills and 
the Dillon Cotton Mills should be 
set aside, but without prejudice to 
the right of the trustees to resell, or 
to the right of the stockholders to 
order another sale by different trus- 
lees. Sale of the three mills was 
held to be invalid by J. H. Lane & 


‘Co. and John M. Tallman, minority 


stockholders, who appealed from the 
decision Of the lower court refus- 
ing to upset the transaction. 

The appellants contended that the 
Sale was invalid because the prop- 
erty was bid off by the trustees and 
their attorney at a sale made by 
themselves. 

The higher court, in its opinion, 
said: “Where a person can not buy 


an estate himself, he can not buy it. 


for another. The general rule 
stands upon our great moral obliga- 


lion to refrain from placing our- 


selves in relations which ordinarily 
excite conflict between self-interest 
and integrity.” 


Pass Substitute Child Labor Bill. 


Columbia, Feb. 9,—Reversing its 
action of Tuesday night, the house 
this morning passed a substitute 
child labor bill introduced by Mr. 
McCullough, providing that the 
minimum age shall be 13, beginning 
July 4, 1916, and 144 July 14, 1917. 
The substitute also’ carries a pro- 
vision that the child labor bill, 14 
years applying, shall be in effect in 
those districts where the compulso- 
ry school attendance law is in force. 


The house voted practically all of 


its work of Friday night by doing 
away with all special orders and ad- 
journed debates, most. of which were 
fixed by unanimous consent at that 
meeting, 


Anent Child Labor. 


The Statesville Landmark of 
Tuesday says a Statesville man 
traveling in the smoker the other 
day, heard an Ohio man denouncing 
southern cotton mills for all he was 
worth, declaring they worked wom- 
en and children to death and were 
veritable sweat boxes. Clarence L. 
Whitener, lawyer, of Hickory, came 
aboard the train enduring of the 
conversation and sat down, reading 
a paper as if he never heard a word. 
When the Ohio guy stopped for 
breath, Clarence raised up and said, 
“My friend, all that you've been 
saving is a —— lie!” and then re- 
sumed his paper; as if he had said 
“Tt’s a pleasant day,” or something 
like that,” says The Landmark, and 
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the silence in the smoker was 80 
dense that it was almost painful, 
concludes the Statesville paper.— 
Newton Enterprise. 


Claim Rate on Towels Unreasonable 


There was a special hearing be- 
fore Examiner Mackley of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
Charlotte on the complamt of the 
Cannon Manufacturing Company of 
Kannapolis and Concord against the 
Southern Railway and affliated 
roads, including the water lines, 
Old Dominion, Clyde, Merchants 
and Miners, Baltimore Steam Packet, 
ete. and also the Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timre & Ohio and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford roads, regarding 
the rate on cotton towels from Kan- 
napolis and Concord to Eastern and 
interior Eastern points. 


It was alleged in the complaint. 


that the rate on cotton towels from 
Kannapolis and Concord to Eastern 
and interior Eastern points was not 
reasonable when considered in com- 


parison with the rate. on cotton tow- 


els from competing manufacturing 


points in Georgia; furthermore that | 


the rate was not reasonable when 
considered in comparison with the 
rate on other cotton factory pro- 
ducts from North Carolina and oth- 
er Southern points to the East and 
interior Kastern points. There was 
also the claim that the rate on cotton 
towels from Kannapolis and Con- 
cord te Eastern and interior East- 
ern and interior Eastern points was 
discriminatory, with a margin of 
undue advantage in favor of Geo- 
gia shipping points. 

George K. Caldwell of Washing- 
ton, general freight agent of the 
Southern ,testified on behalf of the 
Southern and the several water 
lines, his evidence of course being a 
justification of the rate and an 
elaboration of the reasons why the 
‘Southern 
compelled to establish and maintain 
it. Mr. Caldwell Ry: followed on 
the stand by W. Franklin, divis- 
ion freight agent wt the Pennsyl- 
vania, stationed af Baltimore. His 
testimony was from. the viewpoint 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio lines. 

The testimony for the: Cannon 
Manufacturing Company was offer- 


ed by Messrs. J. W. Cannon, head of — 


the corporation; T. 'T. Smith, and 
W. S. Creighton, the latter general 
manager of the Charlotte. Shippers 
and Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Cannon testified as to the 
value and density of cotton towels 
as compared to other cotton pro- 
ducts, the gist of his evidence hbe- 
ing that they have a greater density 
and less value than the average of 
cotton factory products. 


Coal Rate Reduced. 


A reduction in the price of coal 
to the consumer may be a result of 


and affiliated lines were 
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machinery. 


vfliciency. 


only. 


Keeping the Textile 
Plant 


Young 


is a problem—the problem that taxes the best in any 


nanexer—leade directors to seek the best managers. 
Its final test is efficiency—in the nian and 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


was designed on the idea of plain, old-fashioned 
Something that would keep young a 
long time; something that. would do the work and 
give busy managers time to think of other problems. 


We want to talk to you on these :)'nes—and these 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
| Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Bullding, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. &. COTHRAN, Manager. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


This is an age of sanitary yhihing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


SAFETY PURO SERVICE 


FIRST ALWAYS 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler _ easily 
controlled by separate ‘squeeze”’ hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking— inside re- 
gulation prevents ‘shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 


Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 

and water pressure and ‘we'll present 

an interesting preposiliem fe yeu 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 


342 Main Street. Haydenville Mass. 


URO 


SAFETY AND SERVICE © 


handle. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 


= 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthle Ss 


Actual Size 7” High 
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the change of coal rates from the 
Appallachian and Dante and Poca- 
hontas coal districts, which the In- 
terstate commerce commission has 
ordered, effective April. 13. The 
new rates from the coal fields will 
mean a substantial saving for the 
cotton manufacturers and other big 
corporations which use a large ton- 
nage each year. Db. A. Henning, 
manager of the traffic department 
of the Greenville Chamber of. Com- 
merce, has just received notice of 
the revised rates and is authority 


for the above statement. 


The action of the interstate com- 
merece commission followed the 
complaints of the Cotton Manufact- 
urers Association of South Carolina. — 

Effective April 13 the freight rate — 
on coal from the Appalachian and 
Dante districts will be $1.85 per ton, 
which applies to Spartanburg and 
group. From Pocahontas to Spar- 
tanbug and group the rate will be 
$2.30 per ton. 

This rate applies to Greenville 
and. .is a reduction of ten cents per 
ton from Appalachian and Dante 
and 20 cents per ton from Pocahon- 
tas. 


Hard Yarn Spinners Meet. 


The Hard Yarn Spiners’ Assnocia- 
tio of the South, of which W. B. 
Moore, of Rock Hill, 8. C., is presi- 
dent, and Carl H.. Hart of York, 
is secretary and which usually holds 
its meetings in Charlotte, convened 
there Thursday of this week at 11 
a. m., al the court house. From 100 
{fo 1450 spmners were in attendance. 

The feature of the meeting was an 
address by Mr. Mark Prentiss, of 
Washington ,division field secretary 
of the chamber o fcommerce of the 
United States. He is a forceful and 
eloquent speaker. 


Mills Mill Y. M. C. A. 


Last week was a busy week at the 
Mills Y. M. C: Grenville, C, In 
various phases of the work. On 
Tuesday night the Girls’ Club gave 
a social for the boys. Social life 
brings boys and girls into a wider 
sphere of life, in that they are able 
to see and know how to make others 
uappy by some good deed. It is the 
social life that strengthens the com- 
munity and makes it better for the 
people who inhabit it. The pro- 
gram of the social consisted of play- 
ing games and interesting contests. 
Refreshments were provided and the 
hoys and girls enjoyed the party. 

On Saturday evening the ladies of 
the village gave an oyster supper. 
There was interest shown and it ts 
hoped that such will add much in- 
terest in our village. After supper 
there was a large crowd attended 
the debate in the auditorium of the 
Y. M. €. A. The music was two 
violin solos and several musical 
numbers on the piano, all of which 
added interest to the program.—- 
Greenville Daily Piedmont. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Cotton Goods Report | 


New York.—The volume of busi- 
ness pul through the cotton goods 
market last week was somewhat 
smaller than has been the case for 
a good many weeks. The smaller 
sales are due mainly to the fact that 
selling agents have sold so far ahead 
that there is very little left to offer 
for nearby shipment, and buyers do 
not care to buy too far ahead. 
Prices held firm, even with the 
somewhat smaller sales. _— 

Colored goods continue to be very 


firm and the market is excellent Br 


as far as the demand is concerned, 
More goods could be sold if they 
were available, but the situation is 
becoming more and more complicat- 
ed. Well known lines of dress ging- 
hams are now held on a absis of 
9 1-2 cents, as against 7 1-2 this 
time last «year, Staple ginghams, 
where they are not held “at value,” 
are on a basis of 7 1-2 cents. Some 
of the best known seersuckers and 
zephyrs have been placed on a 
basis of 9 1-2 cents for fall deliv- 
ery. 

Sales of wash goods for the com- 
ing spring have been very much 
larger than was expected. Jobbers 
have had more business. offered 
them than they could handle. The 
ready-to-wear markets are very 
active. Buyers are in the trade in 
large numbers and manufacturers 
are getting very satisfactory orders. 
Samples of new cotton dresses for 
spring and summer are being shown 
and good orders for them are being 
placed. ,With most lines of napped 
goods, there is little left to be done. 
Most of the available goods have 
been sold, and the majority of the 
lines withdrawn from the market. 

Print:cloths were firmer during 
the week and buying was more 
general. A good business was done 
on fancy print cloths from fancy 
print cloth yarns and finer for the 
manufacturing trade and a good 
many contracts were placed that. 
will carry the mills into September. 
Fast colored shirtings are growing 
scarce and some shirt manufac- 
turers are increasing the line of all 
white goods. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
held firm last week, in spite of the 
fact that trading was not quite so 
active as it has been for the past 
several weeks. Buyers tried to ob- 
tain concessions but very unsuc- 
cessful in most cases. Buyers show- 
ed a willingness to take on large 
supplies of goods where they could 
get. prices slightly under the mar- 
ket, but mills usually ‘were firm. 
For the first time in months, the 
sales for the week were below pro- 
duction. Mills could have. disposed 
of their output for the week very 
easily had. they been willing to 
shade prices slightly. However, 
manufacturers express confidence 
that present prices will be maintain- 
ed and will even be better. With 
the advance in cotton, they feel that 
their position has been further 
strengthened. 

Trading was scattered last. week, 
with the exception of narrow goods, 


which were very dull, Sateens and 
(wills were in good demand. Plain 
goods, in wide and medium widths 
were in good demand, as also were 
the coarser fancies. 
Prices on cotton goods were quot- 
ed in New York as follows: 
Print cloth, 28-in, std. 4c Nominal 
28-inch, 64x60s ....3 5-8 — 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 


38 1-2-inch, 64x64s.. 5 oo 
~yard, 8O0x80s ...... 65-8 — 
Brown drills, std..... 8 
Shetings, So. std .... 81-4 — 
46x48s ...... 71-83 — 
4~yard, 56x60s ...... 6 6 1-2 
4~yard, 48x48s ..... 93-4 — 
4-yard, 44x448 ...... 57-8 — 
o-yard, 48x48s ...... 47-8 — 
Denims, 9-0z. ....... At.. value— 


Selkirk, 8-oz., duck.,.12 1-2 — 
Oliver, extra, 8-oz.;.;.42 1-2 — 
Hartford, 11-0z., 40-in. 

15 3-4 — 
Woodberry, sail d’k..20% — 
Mt. Vernon, wide d’k..27%% — 
Ticking, 8-ounce ....44 1-2. — 
Standard prints .....At value— 
Standard ginghams .. 7 1-2 — 
Dress ginghams ..... 8 9 
Kid finished cambrics 5 5 


to 


Hester’s Weekly Statement. 


Comparisons are to actual dates 
not to close of corresponding weeks. 
In thousands bales, 
In sight same 7 days last. y’'r.. 488 
In sight for the month...... 397 
In sight for .....<.<. 9,209 
In sight same date last year. AE 123 
Port receipts for season...... 5.159 
Port receipts same date last 


Overland to mills and Can- 


Overland same date last year 748 
Southern mill takings for 
2.564 
Southern same date last year. 2,047 
Interior stocks in ecess of 


Foreign exports for week..... 200 
Foreign same 7 days last yr 375 
Foreign for season........... 3,142 


Foreign same date lastryear.. 4,449 
Northern spinners’ takings 


Northern same 7 days last year 99 
Northern for season.......... 1,828 
Northern to some date last 

Statement of World’s Visible Supply 
Total visible this week....... 5,794 
Total visible last week....... 5,884 
Total visible same date- tast 

Of this the total Amemrican 


Of this the total Amermican 


All other kinds this week.... 4.471 
All other kinds last week..... 1,504 


All other kinds last year.... 1,407 
Visible in U. 8. this week....: 2,778 
Visible this date last year.... 3,062 
Visible in other countries this 


SINGLE OR 
Our Spinning Rings *ouste FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. i. 


3ED 


WTINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Cotton Yeses Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings Soaps and Softeners 
"FOR ALL TEXTILES. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, 


B. & L. Bleachers Bluings 
SHADE TO SUIT 
Manufactured by 


BOSSON & LANE 


Works and Office ATLANTIC, MAS 


i DOUBLE BURNISHED °DIAMOND FINISHED |} | 
MADE BY THEWA | 
| THE BEST THAT-EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE. THAT MONEY CAN BUY } 
| 
| 
7 
| 
| 
| Visible this date last year.... 4,162 , 
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Philadelphia, Pa—-The local yarn 


market was rather quiet last week, : 


‘though some yarns sold well for 
prompt and spot delivery. Weavers 
took some good,quantities of two- 
ply yarns, but they are generally 
well covered for the next month 
and not inclined to buy yarns at top 
prices. Carded yarns developed 
some soft spots, owing to fact that 
some spinners have been trying to 
sell as far ahead as possible at pres- 


ent prices and that there were fair- — 
low price yarns 


ly large sales of 
from stock. Receipts of yarns from 
the South were good and deliveries 
on old contracts were good. 


There was a fairly good demand 


for carded knitting yarns for spot 
and prompt delivery last week, 
with a few good sales for late de- 
livery. Hosiery manufacturers took 
the bulk of the carded yarns sold 
during the week, though their buy- 
was mostly in small 


prompt delivery. Underwear mills 9 
bought a few large lots for quick 9 
delivery and a few of them bought 9 


for very late delivery. 


Two-ply combed yarns continues , 


to climb higher and spinners of 
yarns are haying a period of un- 
usual prosperity. Both Eastern and 
Southern mills are well sold up on 
the two-ply yarns and many of 
them cannot make deliveries on 
new contracts before May. The 
greatest demand for fine two-ply 
combed yarns has come from the 
merecerizers, who owing to the 


scarcity of artificial silk have had . 


to turn to combed lisle and mercer- 
ized yarns. Spinners 
any indication that the two-ply 
combed yarns will go lower and say 
that. prices will go even higher if 
the demand continues at the pres- 
ent rate. 
stiffened somewhat last week, but 
the demand for them is not nearly 
so strong as for the two-ply yarns. 

The general demand for weaving 
yarns was very light last week. As 
many of the weavers are well cov- 
ered for the present and are not 
buying in anticipation of future 


needs, buying was very slow. Prices ' 


were a little softer in spots, and 
most of the weavers think that low- 
er prices will prevail 
short time. There were a few sales 
of 30-2 warps at 20 to 30 cents, and 
one lot of 50,000 pounds for future 
delivery was sold at 29 cents. A 
good many sales were made of yarn 
from stock which oeccounted for 
some of the softening. 


Yarn Quotations. 


Prices of yarns were quoted in 
New York on Monday as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


rn Market 


lots for 


cannot see ~ 


Single combed. yarns 


within a’ 
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3-ply 8s upholstery..19 1-2—20 
4-ply 8s upholstery...19 1-2—20 


Southern Single Skeins. 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


26 —26 1-2 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, ete 


us 28 —28 1-4 

Southern Frame Cones. 

22s fleece colors...... —25 1-2 

Eastern Carded Cops. 

28 —28 1-2 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 


National Labor Legislation. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


fully claims he is championing. I 
say this: That should a cause 
arise and our country need us, that 
the call to arms would shut down 
every Southern cotton mill, and I 
speak advisedly. Let some foreign 
power inveigle this nation into war 
and there wouldn't be enough able- 
bodied men left in the mills to make 
shirts for the soldiers. We are just 
as proud of the flag as the renown- 


ed gentlemen from Colorado arid we 


would desert our homes and work 
just as quickly to fight far our coun- 
trys honor and let me inform the 
Child Labor Committee and Keat- 
ing, MeKelway and Company, that 
notwithstanding the fact that most 
of us have worked as children in the 


/ mills, that they would find that we 


would not be found in the rear in 
the hell of battle or deserters in our 
country’s need. 


It seemed to astonish Bro. Keat- 
ing to know that there was one 
member of Congress of his political 
faith and order, who had the man- 
hood to stand up on the floor of the 
House and oppose this bill and he 


impugns the motive of Congress- 


man Britt, in his speech at Ashe- 
ville for taking the stand Britt took. 
Would Britt have been true to his 
trust as a Representative from the 
South, to have voted for this bill 
when he knew it was a sword thrust 
at the manufacturers of the South? 
No doubt Congressman Britt felt, 
like the majority of the people of 


the South felt all along, that there 


was “Something rotten in Denmark”; 
“A negro in the woodpile’—and 
after Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts 
had the monumental gall to virtu- 
ally own that this law was meant as 


a check on Southern manufactur- 


ers: he knew this was'so. He would 
have been a traitor to lis State and 
her sister States to have taken any 
other stand. 


This bunch of self constituted 
champions of child labor in this 
country, tell you that it is wrong for 
a ehild to work until it is sixteen 
years old. I would like to ask the 
questions; how many men or women 
ever amounted to “a hill of beans” 
who never worked before this age. 
Take every President this nation has 
ever had, the senators, great inven- 
tors and men and women who have 
children they have worked. There 
is nothing in the world today, that 
breeds crime, fosters weaklings and 
deegnerates the race as fast as idle- 
ness, Let the boy who is allowed 
to go where he pleases and is idle 
all the time; come in contact with 


other boys and they form bad habits 


that will stick throughout manhood. 
Would it not be better for the child 
fo work at something than to roam 
the streets, with vicious boys and 
form bad habits that all the eulture 
and education of earth cannot get 
out of him? You take the larger 
per cent of the criminals and if you 
will probe deep enough, you will 
find that they were caused from 
forming bad habits through idleness 
in youth. 


Suppose this law goes into effect 
and is upheld by the Supreme Court 
and declared constitutional. I wanf 
to ask these great philanthropists 


15 


what's to become of the boys and 
girls fourteen and fifteen years old, 
with indigent parents or widowed 
mothers, who will be legislated oyt 
of work and therefore out of any 
way to make an honest living? The 
law says they cannot work. The 
Federal inspector comes along and 
sees that they do not work. Are 
you going to provide. for them? 
Certainly not. Can the States which 
are only beginning to recover from 
the destruction of the rebellion, 
provide for them? Can the mills, 
who have gone through the late de- 
pression and many of them still run- 
ning at a loss today, provide for 
fhem? Massachusetts with fifteen 
dollars per capita to our one might 
do it, yet the fact remains that she 
doesn't do it. The consequence 
will be that there will be a horde of 
beggars or these same boys will 
steal and some of the girls will be 
driven to a life of shame. 


You have taken from the girl a 
ehance to be honest. You have 
broken her pride, you have brok- 
en her trust in the higher laws of 
civilization. ‘You have thrust upon 
her, that which is a thousand times 
worse than work, yes, worse than 
death itself. Ah! Could you hear 
the ery for bread, could you hear 
the mauldin songs of the fallen and 
see the hectic spot of shame you 
had painted on the face of-one of 
earth’s fairest flowers, would you 
have the cheek to defend your hell- 
ish work or would you have the 
manhood to own your mistake? 


5. G. D. 
Kershaw, 8. G., Feb. 8, 1916. 


Spinning Yarns From Dyed Loose 
Cotton. | 
(Continued from Page 9.) 


has been preferred in many in- 
stances to yarn mixed in other ways, 


‘the slightly mottled, appearance of 


the cloth being supposed to en- 
hance its appearance rather than to 
detract from it. Tinted shades may 
also be produced if required. 


It may not. be out of place, while 
discussing mixing at the drawing 
frame, to mention that there is on 
the market a machine for dyeing 
drawing sliver. Specially construct- 


ed drawing cans are used. These . 


eans are filled with sliver in the 
usual way, and the sliver is dyed 
in the can. Sliver dyeing is parec- 
ticed on a fairly large scale, but it 
has its drawbacks, one of which is 
the number of cans required. The 
system is not practicable unless the 
dyeworks are close at hand. If the 
dyed cans are taken to the slub- 
bing frame direct from the dye- 
house, there is no facility for shad- 
ing as described above; but if the 
sliver is passed through the draw- 
ing frame after dyeing, there is the 
same facility for shade production 
as described in mixing at the draw- 
ing frame. Following the process 
en from the drawing frames, all that 
remains to be said is that, with the 


exception of the slivers being col-' 


ored, the working differs in no way 
from that of passing ordinary .un- 
dyed cotton through the subsequent 
processes of slubbing, intermediate 
roving and spinning.—Textile Man- 
ufacturer of Manchester, England. 
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| Personal Items 


Jim MeCraven, of Union, 8. C., is 
now machinist at the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


R. B. Clifton has been promoted 
to second hand in spinning at the 
Waxhachie (Texas) Mills. 


C. L. Harris has not resigned as 
overseer of carding at Ninety-Six, 
Ss. as mentioned through error 
last week. 


Charged With Murder. 


' Theodore H. Upton, employee of 
Apalache Mill, Arlington, 8. C., is 
held in the county jail charged with 
the murder of Lafoy Mims, a Green- 
ville county man, which, which oc- 
curred at 1 oclock Sunday morning 
at a point on the highway between 
Greer and Apalache. T'wo witnesses 
to the occurrence, John Walker and 
Cliff Brown, of the Apalache com- 
munity, testified al the coroner's 
quest that the action of Uplon was 
committed without much delibera- 
tion, and according to them, Mims 
held his hands above his head, al 
the command of Upton, when the 


latter fired the fatal shot from a 
38 Special. 
Mims died instantly. Mims is 


said to be a mill boy of Greenville, 


aged 23 years, and that he was in 


the Apalache Mill community to see 
his swetheart. 

From the evidence at the coron- 
er’s investigation, it sems that Upton 
was on the war path, first encoun- 
tering A. B. Waddell on the high- 
way at midnight, and after a few 
words pulled his pistol and placed 
if at the man’s stomach. Waddell, 


the evidence showed, wrenched the. 
-pistol from Upton’s hand and held 


it for a brief space, when Upton 
asked him to hand it back, that he 
would go on to his heme. Waddell 
handed the gun back, and instantly. 
the evidence goes, he replaced the 
gun at the heart of Waddell. .Wad- 
dell knocked the gun in an upward 
direction, it fired and the bullet pen- 
etrated the arm of Waddell, caus- 
ing a painful injury- 


American Dyestuff Industry. 


American dye works are now 
turning out .coal-tar colors at the 
rate of 15,000 tons annually, and a 
report on the present dyestuff situ- 
ation just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
‘alls attention to the importance of 
the fact that these colors are being 
manufactured wholly from Ameri- 
can raw material. Before the war 
started we manufactured only 3,300 
tons of eoal-tar colors, made most- 
ly from imported intermediates. 


The report points out, however, that 


the total imports of artificial colors 
before the war was something lke 
25.000 tons, so that the color-using 
industries even now are not getting 
near their normal supplies. The 
neessity for continued efforts on the 
part of all concerned im the estab- 
lishment of an American dyestuff 
industry is apparent. 


The manufacture of coal-tar 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


crudes in this country has assumed 
large proportions, state Dr. Norton, 
the author of the report, bul owing 
to the great demand for such pro- 
ducts in the manufacture of explo- 
sives the dye works have not had 
the supplies they meeded. Never- 
theless there are now 17 firms en- 
gaged in manufacturing interme- 
diates and 12 lirms are turning out 
the finished dyes. One of the fea- 
tures of the Bureau's report is an 
up-to-date list of the firms engag- 
ed in these lines. 

It is Dr. Norton’s opinion that the 
United States is to have a perman- 
ent dyestuff industry. The textile 
and allied industries, he says, are 
uniled in the determination that the 
country shall not again be exposed 
to such a famine as it has recently 
experienced. The large organiza- 
lions of dyestuff users have ex- 
pressed a willingness to bear 
burden of higher prices than pre- 
valled before the war, if necessary. 


the 


Most of the companies engaged in | 


manufacturing coal-tar compounds 
are planning to continue their pro- 
duction along the lines already tak- 
en up and to enlarge such produc- 


tion or enter upon the manufacture 


of additional intermediates or fin- 
ished dyes as circumstances war- 
rant. 7 

The bulletin on dyestuffs is en- 
titled “Dyestuff situation in the 
United States is to have a perman- 
cial Agents Series No. 111, and is 
for sale at 5 cents a copy by the 
Superintendent of Decuments, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, and by the District offices of 
the Bureau of: Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce.—Consular -Reports: 


American Underwear and Hosiery 
in freland. 


American underwear and hosiery 
have come to furnish a large por- 
tion of TIreland’s. requirements in 
these lines. The trade has been de- 
veloped for several years, but has 
greatly increased since August, 1914, 
in the absence of competition from 
the mills of Saxony. The English 
mills also are understood to. be 
handicapped by lack of dyestuffs 
and needles. 

To the surprise of the Irish buy- 
ers, American mills have been able 
to meet the demand at prices al- 
most as low as those paid before 
the war to the English firms which 
held the greater part of this trade. 


A moderately high grade of Amer- i 


ican hosiery is finding favor here, 
and a number of the standard 
American brands have reeently be- 
come familiar in Gork shops. Mer- 
cerized cotton and artificial silk of 
rather imexpensive grades are the 
surest sellers. The popular taste in 
Ireland has always been for heavy 
woolen hosiery, but the younger 
people are now turning to the more 
presentable American articles. One 
great New York hosiery firm has 
had suecess here because of the 
enterprise of its London agent in 
quoting prices e, i. f. Cork; and the 
value of the simple expedient of 
furnishing prices for goods deliv- 
ered to Cork, or even to Liverpool, 
ean hardly be overestimated. 
Freight conditions at present are 
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Liverpool agent, who shall perpet- 
ually keep a jobbing stock on hand, 
is the best way to meet the situa- ° 
tion——Consular Reports. 


a great handicap, as goods are de- 
layed for weeks and months on the 
road. Probably the practice - of 
making sales through a London or 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ONCE TRIED 


ALWAYS USED 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN AND PEGS 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CoO,, Millbury, Mass, 


LAHUE NEVER-SLIP STEEL LUG STRAPS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO DRAPER LOOMS 


PRACTICAL EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


M. M. LAHUE @ COMPANY | 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Bradford Soluble Grease 
Unexcelled as a softening agent in 
the finishing of Cotton fabric. Used 
extensively both by finishers of color- 
ed goods and bleachers in finish of 
whit fabrics. Any degree of “softness” 
may be obtained by the proper use of 
this article. A neutral preparation. 
Write for recipe for finishing. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 William Street, New York , 
CAMERON McRAE Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Rec. U.S Par. Ore, 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August $1, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or $,000,000. 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southerr. Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Raillway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 


The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 


ge Bae anak of our agents in making specia! investigations are at your service 


M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural 
| Commissioner, Southern Railway, 
Room 129, Vashington, D. C. 
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| Want Department 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing mep for any~ 


position or have second hand ma- 
ehinery, etc. ,to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 


Advertisements placed with us 
reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau Is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 


The cost of joining our employ- 


ment bureau is only $1.00 and there | 


is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able free is charged. 


‘We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 
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good condition. 
Box 903, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale. 


One Curtis & Marble Folder in 
Address P. 0O. 


Wanted. 


\ 4 or 5 winder hands, picker 
hands, drawing hands and one 
spinner, all for night work...Wm. 
Bamber, Supt. Weldon Cotton 
Mfg. Co., Weldon, N. C. 


Wanted. 


‘One Butterworth or Grainger 
five-roll calender two Husk and 
three Iron. Prefer Butterworth’s. 
Must be in first-class condition. 
Address “Calender,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted By February ist. 


A full set of hands for night 
work in cotton mill, good running 
work; consisting of carding, spin- 
ning and weave room hands. 
Good wages, ideal location. Ap- 
ply immediately to E. Montgom- 
ery, Supt., Summerville Cotton 
Mills, Summerville, Ga. 


Commercial Photographs. 


10 N. Cedar St. Charlotte, 
Mrs.—-THE MOONS—W. J. 


For Sale. 


For Sale, seven 72 inch 16 rolls 
Woonsocket Nappers. In good 
‘ondition. Run about 18 months. 
\pply Elmira Cotton Mills, 

Burlington, N. C 


-Photes made any where.any time, 


For Sale. 


One Curtis & Marble Brushing 
and Shearing Machine. In good 
condition. Address P. 0O.-. Box 


| Wanted. 

Fire-class warper and _ spool 
room man to look after 14 spool- 
ers and 15 warpers. Will pay 
4.60 per day. Address No. 13, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Denn Warper Tender Wanted. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


solicited. 
made to secure business. 
years active 
personal, conscientious service. 


Suite 34 N. U. 


Difficult and rejected cases specially 
No misleading inducements 
Over thirty 
practice. Experienced, 


Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 


Write for terms. 


ganization proposition, Address 


No. 1338. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing or spinning. Am now employ- 
ed and giving satisfaction, but 
prefer different class of work. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 1339. 


WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of large card room. 
Have had long experience in both 
positions and can furnish best of 
references. Address No. 1340. 


For Sale. 


Three Fales & Jenks dry twist- 
ers, warp wind, 224 spindles 
each, 1 3-4 inch rings. In good 
condition; a bargin. 
Banna Manufacturing Co.,. 
Goldville, 8. 


903, Charlotte, N. C. 


Want a good, reliable man to 


run Denn Warper. None but 


Shafting and Pulleys For Sale. 


445 feet 1 15/16 in. shafting. 
80 feet 215/16 in. shafting. 

75 hangers, 12 inch drop. 

7 pulleys 12 inch diameter. 
6 pulleys 36 inch diameter. 


1 pulley 40 inch diameter. 


Wanted. 


Two or three good families for 
carding, spinning, spooling, twist- 
ing and winding for night work. 
Can use one good card grinder. 
Pay best of wages. Apply in per- 
son or write 8S. V. Upchurch, 
Supt. Johnson Mfg. Co., North 
Charlotte, N. C. 


3 puleys 30 inch diameter. 
1 pulley 16 inch diameter. 
{1 pulley 14 inch diameter. 
3 pulleys 24 inch diameter. 


Box 903, Charlotte, N. C. 


All in good condition. Address } 


first-class man, who can get off 
the work, need apply. Address 
Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, 8S. C. 


WANT position as overseer carding 


or spinning in good mill in N. C., 
S. C., or Ga., at not less than $3.00 
per day. Age 38. Married, Best 
of references from present and 
former employers. Can change on 
short notice. Address No. 1341. 


WANT position: as superintendent 
of weaving or yarn mill of not less 
than 15,000 spindles. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but 
want larger mill. Fine refer-. 
ences. Address No. 1233. 


WANTED position as overseer of 
carding, at not less than $2.50 per 
day. Am a practical carder, good 
manager of help, strictly sober. 
Have had about ten years as card- 


Position Wanted. 


open for position. Can furnish 


Wanted. 


First-class man who can han- 
d'e head loom fixing and do over- 
hauling on 600 Whitin drill 
looms, Canton Cotton Mills, Can- 
ton, Ga. 


references and get results. Ala- 
bama or Georgia preferred. Ad- 
dress “Engineer,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Engineer and machinist now 


er. Am now employed and giving 
atisfaction. Good reason for 
changing. Can come on rea,on- 
able notice. Address No. 1334. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer a yarn mill. Have had 
long experience and can furnish 
the best of references from for- 
mer emp/oyers. Address No. 1335. 


Wanted. 


Wanted to buy a second hand 


Wanted. 


First-class machinist for laths 
and gear work. Canton Cotton 
Mills, Canton, Ga. 


spooler. Must be in good run- 
ring order. Whitin or Draper 
preferred. Address ©. L. Up- 
church, Supt. R. 1, Star Thread 
Mills, Athens, Ga. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, at not less than $3.50 per 


mill work and am now employed 
but prefer to change. Address 
No. 1336. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
or overseer of large card. room. 


Am giving satisfaction on present 


tionally high quality. 
covering, giving reference. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
First-class salesman who is personally acquainted with the 
cotton mill trade in North Carolina and South Carolina to handle, 


as a side line, our Special Comb Box and Loom Lubricants of excep- 
In replying state what territory you are 


REED OTL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


job, but want larger salary. Have 
good education and am good man- 
ager of help. Five years exper- 
ience as machinery erector. Sober. 
Good references. Address No. 
1337. 


WANT to buy a small block of stock 
in a medium or small size mill 
that can give me permanent posi- 
tion as superintendent, and can 
work out part of rurchase price. 
Will consider new mill or reor- 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing. 12 years experience as sec- 
ond hand. 2 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No, 1342. 


WANT position as superintendeni of 


cotton waste mill or woolen mill. 
Have had special experience 
handling waste on the woolen sys- 
tem and can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 1344. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning by a married man, 39 years 
of age. Have had twenty years 
experience on twisted and hosiery 
yarns ,white and colored. Strictly 
sober. 
ployed, but wish to change. Can 
give good references. ‘Could call 
to see you in person. Address No. 
1345. 


day. Have 20 years experience in’ 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Am a practical spinner. 
Age 25. Married. Now employed 
and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 1346. 


WANT position as master mechan- 


ic. Have had 6 years experience 
as mill master mechanic and can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 1347. 


WANT  posifion§ as 


overseer of 
spinning in small mill or second 
hand in large mill. Age 39. Have 
had 27 years’ experience in spin- 
ning and twisting. Prefer mill in 
small place. references. 
Address 1349. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing. Plain or Draper looms. Am 
experienced on drills, ducks osna- 
bures and sheetings. Can give 
good references as to character 
and ebilify. Address No. 1350. 


years as overseer. ~ 


In good health. Now em-. 
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WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or as second hand. Am an 
expert card grinder and have had 
long experience as second hand. 
Good references. Address No, 
1351. 
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WANT position as overseer spin- 
ing. Am graduate in designing. 
Have had 18 years experience as 
overseer weaving. Can furnish 
best of referenc s. Address No. 
1366. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Am now employed as superintend- 
ent, but desire larger mill. Have 
had long experience and can fur- 
nish best of references. Address 
No. 1352. 


WANT position as second hand in 
spinning or overseer of small 
room. Age 24. Married. Strictly 
sober. Have had 11 years ex- 
perience in spinning room and can 
get production. Address No. 1353. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have 25 years experience 
in mill. 12 years as overseer. 
Married. Sober. Good references. 
Address No. 1354. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Now em- 
ployed, but for good reasons pre- 
fer to change. Have had long ex- 
perience and can furnish satisfac- 
tory references. Address No. 
1355. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Prefer mill on hosiery yarns, 
carded or combed. Now employ- 
ed. Can give references from best 
mill men in the country relative 
to my ability. Address No. 1356. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of a cloth mill or overseer of large 
weave room. Good references. 
Long expereince. Can change on 
short notice. Address No. 1357. 

WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weaving mill. 
Employed at present and only 
reason for changing is to better 


myself. Long experience, and car 


give good references, Address No. 
1358. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
can furnish good references. 
Address No. 1359. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 


ing. Long experience and can 
give references from present and 
past employers. Address Nb. 
1360. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 


ning spooling and winding. A 
married man 21 years of age. Have 
had long experience as overseer 
and can change on two weeks 
notice. Experienced on both white 
and colored work from is to 40s. 
Would not care to change for less 
than $3.00 per day. Address No. 
1361. 


WANT position as superintendeat 
of a large mill, or general manag- 
er and superintendent. 43 years 
of age, strictly temperate. 23 
years experience. Know how to 
manage all departments of a mill. 
Only reason for chenging is larger 
salary. Address No. 1263. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. A married man of good 
character and sober habits. Am 
now employed. Can furnish the 
best of references. Address No. 
1364, 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ning or carding and spinning. Have 
had 18 years experience. Under- 
stand combed work. Can furnish 
excellent references. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Address No. 1367. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning or second hand in large 
room. Have had 20 years. ex- 
perience. Strictly sober and busi- 
neess at all times. Prefer a job 
that needs bringing out of a hole. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1368. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning or carding and spinning. 
Long experience. 
Good references. Will not con- 
sider less than $2.50 per day. Ad- 
dress No. 1369. 

WANT position as 
overseer weaving or cloth room. 
Can run either one and can give 
good references both as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
1371. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
or carding or spinning, or both. 
Long experience and can furnish 
good references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 1370. « 


WANT position as. superintendent 
or overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Can furnish present and 
former employers as references. 
Only reason for changing is that 


I want. larger joh 
1372. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Can furnish present and 
former employers as references. 
Only reason for changing is that 
I want a larger job. Address No. 
1373. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Age 44. Married. Strictly 
sober. Have long experience on 
both coarse and fine white and 

colored work. Address No. 1375. 


POSITION as superintendent want- 
ed by a practical mill man. Have 
had 14 years experience as super- 
intendent and thoroughly under- 
stand all details connected with 
the manufacturing of ‘cotton 
goods. Can give A-1 references as 
to ability and character. Ad- 
dress No. 1376. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of farge card room. 
Now employed as superintendent, 
but desire to change for satisfac- 
tory reasons. Good references. 
Address No. 4377. 


WANT position .as_. superintendent 
or overseer of spinning. Have 
had long experience and can fur- 
nish high-grade references. Ad- 
dress No. 1378. — 


Now employed. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of some 
of the most prosperous mills in 
the South and have long ex- 
perience on a wide variety of 
goods. Fine references. Address 
No. 1379. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed, but for good reas- 
on prefer to change. Am a good 
manager of help and have always 
miade good. Satisfactory referen- 
ces. Address No. 1380. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of medium sized yarn mill, or 
overseer of carding and spinning 
in a large mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish ref- 
erences from past and present 
employers. Address No. 1381. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
‘ning, spooling, warping and wind- 
ing, Am now employed and get- 
ting good results. 
job in N. C. Address No. 1382. 


“WANT position as superintendent 


or overseer of weaving in a large 
mill. Prefer Alabama, Georgia or 
South Carolina. 
experience and can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 1383. 


WANT position by young married 


man.as overseer carding. 25 years 


old. Strictly sober with no bad 
habits. Prefer mill in N. C,, of 
S.C. Am now employed and giving 
entire satisfaction, but want lar- 
ger. job. Can give the best of ref- 
arences and can change on short 
notice. Address No. 1384. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either cloth or yarn mill, tow- 
els, bedspreads, or any kind of 
weaving or coarse or fine yarns. 
Held last position as superintend- 


enf amd manager for 14 years. 
Good referemees. Address No. 
1385. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have run some of the best mills in 
the South. Have always made 
money for my mills. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 1387. 


POSITION WANTED as superinten- 
dent by practical man of executive 


ability, fully capable of managing - 


a mill, one who will stay on the 
job and get results. 412 years over- 
seer, 10 years superintendent. 
Experienzed on plain and fancy 
weaves. A-1 references. Address 
No. 1389. 


WANT position as overseer carding 
or superintendent. Have 20 years 
experience in the mill. 9 years as 
second hand and overseer carding. 
Age 38. Married. Sober. Now 
employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 1390. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Would aceept second. hand 
in a large mill. 
and have had long experience. 
Best of references. Address No. 
1394. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now superintendent of a small 
mill and giving satisfaction, but 
want larger job. Was overseer of 
carding for many years. Fine 
refernces. Address No. 1392. 
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Commonwealth 
Hotel 


INCORPORATED 


Would like a- 


Have had long = 


Now employed 


Offers rooms with hot and cold w 
ter for $1, which includes free u 
of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN WEW ENGLAND 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 — 
per day; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day. 


ABSOLUTELY FiREPROOF 
Temperance House 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of spinning 
in a large mill. At present am 
superintendent. Very wide 6x- 
perience. References from past 
and present employers. Address 
1393. 


WANT position as engineer. Have 
long experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton mills. Am strict- 
ly sober and can give good refer- 
ences. Address No. 1394. 


AN EXPERIENCED MAN wishes to 
correspond with a mill that needs 


a superintendent that can get re- 


sults. Age 39. Held last position 
nine years. Glt-edge references. 
Address No. 1396. 


WANT position as superintendent 
in a yarn mill or earding and 
spinning or both. 30 years ex- 
perience. Good references. Can 
change on short notice. Address 
No. 1397. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Am a prac- 
tical man 40 years old. Married. 
Strictly sober. Experienced from 
picker to cloth room on white and 
colored goods. Can furnish good 
references as' to ability and char- 
acter. Address No. 1398. 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning in small mill or second hand 
in large mill. 39 years experience 
in spinning. Prefer mill in small 
place. Address No. 1399. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer carding or 
spinning or both in large mill. 
Am employed at present. Good 
references. Address No. 1400. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience on both 
coarse and fine goods and can 
furnish the hest of references as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 1404. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDING— 
American Textile Manding Co. Inc. 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 
Ameritan Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
dos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARDS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
CARD GRINDERS— 
TT. Entwistle Co. 
CLEANING MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
CLOTH EXPANDERS— 
Thos. Leylard & Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electrie Company. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Richard A. Blythe. 
DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
P. Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Westinghouse Eleetric & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 

FLYER PRESSERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company. 

HEDDLES— 

Howard Bros, Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

HUMIDITFTERS— 

- American Moistening Co. 

Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 

HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 

C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOMS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

. Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, 
PICKERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
N. ¥. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue € Co. 
MECHANICAL FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
METERS— 
General Electric Company. 


REEDS AND 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL, CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
_ Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES— 

Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


PUMPS— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 

RAILROADS— 

Cc. C. & O. Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

American Supply Co. 

_ Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


 SEPARATORS— 


Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

Daxid Brown Co. 

Draper Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Thos. Leyland & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Eureka Slasher Device Co. 
SOAPS— 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 
SOF TENERS—COTTON— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Rosson & Lane. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 

SPOOLERS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining: Co. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 


TEMPLES— . 
Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 

TURBINES— 

General Electric Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Collins Brothers. 

Draper Company. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

General Electric 
WARPERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Draper Company. 
VWILLOWS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

C. G. Sargents Cons Corp. 


WINDERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 
Stripper Fillets. 


Sykes Brothers, 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


HARDENED AND TEMPERED STEEL WIRE PLOW GROUND 
CARD CLOTHING 


Licker-ins re-wound, 
Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 
All regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same day 


Burnisher and 
Emery Fillets. 


Tompkins BUILDING 
P. O. BOX 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


order is received. 
| RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
| REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4 1-2 Perers STREET 2 
P. O. BOX 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


' We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


LOOMS 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


DRYERS 


INCORPORATED 


FIREPROOF 


oe 
4 


and low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


The. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY. 
PHILADELPHIA H. G, MAYER, CHARLOTTE, Ne Ci. 


Fireproof 
castiron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 


Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent 
Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 
Complete relative to 


| Pocket Size—Price $1.00 


CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich St., ‘NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte, N.C. 
CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS 


Importers of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
BALSE, SWITZERLAND. 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Hand-Threading Shuttles 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Power Loom Shuttles of Every Description 


Self-Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles a Specialty. 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye, for Woolen and Worsted Weaving. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
Office and Factory, Cor. Market and Foster Streets 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE. DAVID BROWN COMPANY | 


DAVID BROWN, Pres. and Treas. 
GEO. C. BROWN, Superintendent 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Bobbins, Spools and 
Shuttle 

FOR COTTON and WOOLEN MILLS 

Market and Foster Streets, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE | 
Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
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